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Foreword 


During this half century nearly a thousand members have gone out into the 

wide, wide world to play their respective parts in graduate life. A great many 
have kept in close touch with Tiger Inn. Others have been less fortunate. But all have 
kept the memories of their undergraduate days as possessions which time and space 
cannot take away. 

Unfortunately, few members of the early days know the present Club as well as 
they might. And still fewer of the present day members are familiar with Princeton’s 
or the Club’s past. It is fitting, therefore, that Fifty Years Of Tiger Inn should be 
presented on this memorable anniversary so that all Tiger Inn men may have a brief 
picture of the Club’s progress to date. 

The following pages do not attempt to give a complete record of every Tiger Inn 
section or its members. The object is merely to choose events and persons in such a 
way that the reader will be given a typical, if sketchy, history of Tiger Inn and the 
changing Princeton that various Tiger Inn members have known. And if these pages 
awaken memories of the past . . . whether or not they are included in this book 

. we will consider the history a success. 

In preparing this history it has been our contention that stress should be placed on 
Princeton as well as on the Club . . . that the undergraduate careers of ‘Tiger Inn 
men are important only when they are part and parcel of Princeton life. No attempt 
has been made to deal with graduate activities of club members. And no space has 
been devoted to Tiger Inn flag waving because the flag has done very nicely for the 
past five decades without it. 

To those members who have assisted in the preparation of Fifty Years of Tiger Inn 
we are deeply grateful. Particular credit is due Ernest Luginbuhl, resident steward, 
who has spent considerable time during the past few years compiling the statistical 
material on members. All modern photographs of the club-house and copies of old 
pictures which appear in this book were made by Ernest in his Tiger Inn “studio.” 

We hope those who may complain about the history’s emphasis on the frivolous 
side of college life will remember that this is the side which the majority of members 
recall most vividly. We trust, too, that those who feel that the frivolous side is not 
emphasized strongly enough will remember that even a Tiger Inn book must have a 
censor. 

And for those who are upset because the history omits important happenings and 
important people we suggest a strong complaint to the nearest available congress- 
man .. . or—better still—a stern reproach to members of their particular sections 
who didn’t answer our requests for information. 
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TT YEAR 1940 marks the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of Tiger Inn. 
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Fifty Years of Tiger Inn 





Chapter One 


Bovey GOUT EOD: ENGI Ne@O RE EO NEW 


first, 1889. No one realized it, of course, but every toot of a horn, every peal of 

a church bell, every sober or sinful shriek had a meaning of its own. For one 
thing, the celebration tolled the death knell of the Evangelical Eighties. For another, 
it marked the beginning of one of America’s most fascinating eras, the Golden 
Nineties. The stuffed shirt was out: the stiff shirt was in. New York was laughing. 
Bustles and beauty were everywhere in evidence. Jack’s never closed its doors. Weber 
and Fields were rolling the boys in the aisles. Night life meant all night. 

At Princeton the change could not be noticed at once. In 1890 Nassau Street was 
still a bog on rainy days. Faculty songs, colorful and off-color, were still the order of 
the day. Dr. Patton was still president. And he still avoided his students in public to 
cover up his poor eye-sight. Woodrow Wilson was the most popular professor on 
the campus and Pat Macloskie was leaving no stone unturned in his battle for the 
title of ‘most unpopular professor.”” Witherspoon Hall, with sixty suites and nary a 
bathroom, still made architects of other colleges green with envy. Chapel was still 
compulsory every day in the week and twice on Sundays. 

But something was happening. And before many years had passed every Princeton 
man was to realize it. For even a geology student could identify the period known to 
posterity as the Gay ’Nineties. Princeton couldn’t escape it any more than Lillian 
Russell could escape Diamond Jim Brady. It was too big, too interesting and too 
generous. 


[iss was something unusual about the noise at midnight, December thirty- 


THE SOUR BALLS 


VAN Dyke WicurT didn’t realize that he had entered Princeton at a time of par- 
ticular historical significance. And if he had it probably would not have impressed 
him unduly. For this member of the Class of 92 was busy combating a common college 
disease known as “the wolf at the door.”” As a sophomore Van Dyke drove the beast 
away by running an eating club on what is now the northwest corner of Nassau and 
Chambers Streets. 

Among his twelve star boarders was Jack Adams of the same class who asked Wight 
to start a similar eating club in a private house the following year. Wight accepted 
the challenge and $300.00 in cash and rented a house on William Street, behind the 
present Tiger Inn property, for the same amount. And therein hangs the tale. 
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CHARTER MEMBERS 


Top row: Imlay Benet, John H.Adams, Arthur W. 
Butler, Austin McLanahan. Third row: Max Far- 
rand. Second row: John M. Brennan, Crowley 
Wentworth, Robert Denniston, Wm. Kelly Prentice: 
First row: Rev. E. VanDyke Wight, James Wester- 
velt, Charles P. Spooner, John G. Wilson. 
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Phebe SO OKRBAEL SS 


Top row: J. Frederick Moses, Richard Coulter, 
George W. Betts, Jr., Howard C. Butler. Third row: 
John M. Magie. Second row: J. Frederick Hosford, 
LeRoy Gresham, Jesse L. Williams, John Y. Graham. 
First row: William E. Pearson, Benjamin Ames, 


Robert A. Stevenson, George K. Davis. 








The summer of ?90 was an important one for Van Dyke Wight. And a tough one 
to boot. With two hundred more dollars (then redeemable in gold) he hied himself to 
Gotham and dug up a massive collection of misfit furniture, including a dining room 
table, chairs and the all-important kitchen stove. With the cooks who went with the 
stove Van Dyke Wight was not so successful. With horror still in his eye he relates that 
one week saw seven male, female, black and white chefs enter the portals of the new 
establishment and depart within a day: a fact which speaks highly for the gastro- 
nomical tastes of the boarders or the social standing of the help, depending upon one’s 
personal interpretation. 

But Mrs. Beasley changed all that. Mrs. Beasley was different. In her own words 
Mrs. Beasley ‘‘wasn’t no nigger . . . she was French”? and her cooking seemed to 
strengthen her argument. She was a good cook with a no-good son who kept the bills 
up by eating whatever was handy whenever he could get it. But the boarders had to 
take sonny to get mammy. 

The men who ate Mrs. Beasley’s fare were the men who soon gave Princeton its 
third club. And the reason why they ate Mrs. Beasley’s food is the reason why The 
Tiger Inn came into existence. 

In 1890 Ivy and Cottage were the only undergraduate clubs of their type in Prince- 
ton. And with several hundred students eligible for membership it was only too obvious 
that outstanding men were to be left out in the cold after the small sections of these 
clubs were chosen. Unbiased Tiger Inn men from the Class of ’92 call this theory 
false and give an entirely different reason for the group’s formation. But no lawyer 
would defend the case if their interpretation were put in print. Whatever the reason, 
they banded together in the William Street house, called their place ‘““The Inn” and 
were promptly dubbed ‘The Sour Balls” by the rest of the college. 


LOOKING BACK 


“Our Tonsorial Parlor in University Hall is beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt the best in Princeton.’—F. C’. Biallas, Artist 


THE Princeton historian can get a bird’s-eye view of his college in the early ’Nineties 
by reading the local advertisements of those years. Snook and LaVake were featuring 
Key West cigars at their 60 Nassau Street Store. The Grand Union Hotel of New York 
was weaning wayward Princetonians from classes by offering “600 handsomely 
furnished rooms at $1.00 per day and free carriage hire.”” G. A. Dohm dispensed 
wines and liquors opposite the college library. Callahan and Kemp, New York 
Grocers and Tea Dealers, whipped out the following and let unsuspecting Princeton 
students have it between the eyes: 
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“Some men, to sate a vain desire, 
Indulge in draughts of ‘liquid fire,’ 
While some (and oft it proves their bane) 
Quaff glorious (?) bumpers of champagne. 
But give to ME, aye, give to ME, 
A steaming cup of Callahan’s tea.” 


Hankins would fill your prescription, pour you Arctic and hot soda water, sell you 
kerosene and Astral oil. ‘The Nassau Hotel was smug about its steam heat and electric 
bells. McAlpin’s Tobacco Company asked students to chew their Virgin Leaf. And 
Pond’s Extract modestly claimed that their product would cure sore throat, lameness, 
influenza, wounds, piles, earache, chilblains, sore eyes, inflammations, hoarseness, 
frost bite, soreness, catarrh, burns, bruises, sore feet, face ache and hemorrhages. 

Wanamaker and Brown of Philadelphia addressed the Princeton student body with 
a full page Bric-a-Brac advertisement that could hardly have been written by an Ivy 
man. Said they: ‘‘We’ve got everything good and you don’t have to pay so much as 
you do most places, for good clothes. We wouldn’t think it a paradise if the young 
men all took one style of coat, one length of pantaloon. We like the life, the variety.”’ 

And speaking of life and variety, there was plenty of both at Princeton in 1890-91. 
For one thing the football team showed life in running up 311 points to 0 for five 
opponents. They showed variety by taking it on the chin from Yale to the tune of 
O2.ta:0, 

December saw wild excitement over impending senior elections, January the 
dedication of Dod Hall and a snow fight in front of Witherspoon that was to set the 
standard for later sophomore and freshman brawls. 

February was important too, for February meant Washington’s birthday. And 
Washington’s birthday meant concerts by the banjo and mandolin clubs, class de- 
bates and the senior oration. In 1891 the last-named was delivered by a senior who 
chose, as his light-hearted subject, ‘“The ‘Metaphysical Aspect’ Of The ‘Categorical 
Imperative’ As Exemplified In George Washington.” Princeton lived through it. And 
SOrcicia. Lhe: Inn.” 


THE BABY GETS A NAME 


WHEN “The Inn” opened on William Street in the Fall of ’90 there was no 
apparent intention of making it a permanent organization. The thirty-one ‘Sour 
Balls’? who made up its membership wanted to eat in pleasant surroundings, wanted 
to enjoy each other’s company in swapping lies and lifting an occasional elbow. 
They elected Jack Adams, ’92, president; W. Kelly Prentice, ’92, vice-president and 
secretary; Crowley Wentworth, ’92, treasurer; Van Dyke Wight, ’92, manager. 

That the officers were to come from the Class of ’92 was a foregone conclusion, for 
all the members were juniors . . . the best juniors, according to their own appraisal, 
in all Tiger Town. History proves them congenial, too, for they broke bread together 
in the William Street house with scarcely an interruption through the Spring of 1891, 
through the Fall of the same year and on into the early part of 1892. 
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BEFORE STUDENT AUTOMOBILES WERE A PROBLEM 
Two Views Of Nassau Street In The Gay And Muddy ’Nineties 
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Top row: Brodnax, Graham, Brown, vanVliet, Doty, H. W. Garrett, Pease, H. C. Butler, Smith, Pearson, Swain. 
Third row: Bailey, Woodruff, Farrand, James, Moses, Loughran, Green, Williams, Archer, Gresham. Second row: 
Hoge, Magie, Mackenzie, Spruance, H. Fisher, Humphrey, Hodge, Betts, Otheman. First row: McWilliams, Bissell, 


G. Fisher, Chapman, J. W. Garrett, Snyder, Kenly, Richards. 


1894 
1895 





Top row: Richards, Loughran, Hoagland, James. Fourth row: Pierson, Woodruff, Humphrey, J. W. Garrett, Bissell, 
Moses, Swain, Clay. Third row: Bailey, G. Fisher, H. W. Garrett, Hoge, Green, Brown, vanVliet. Second row: 
Smith, Kenly, Otheman, Pease, Brodnax, Archer, Spruance, Elmer, Mackenzie. First row: S. A. Hodge, McWilliams. 
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During that time only five of the group fell by the wayside. Jack Adams, not 
realizing that ‘““The Inn” might be a permanent club, went to Ivy in the Spring of 791. 
Chester Baylis raised the social standing of Cottage in like manner. And classmates 
say that both men threatened later to take Holy Orders for their rash move. Ivy and 


Cottage deny it. 
Be that as it may, ‘““The Inn” flourished in the Fall of ’91 with W. Kelly Prentice 


as president, Jesse Lynch Williams as vice-president and secretary and Crowley 
Wentworth as treasurer. Even then it was not officially a club. But in January, 1892, 
its senior members decided that ‘“The Inn” was too good to leave. They could not 
take it with them, to be sure, but they could do the next best thing. They could make 
it a permanent club to return to, God willing. 

A permanent club meant new members to carry on the good work. And The Inn’s 
°92 members promptly passed over the Class of ?93 and went to ’94 to complete its 
plans. Why they passed up ’93 is a subject of much discussion. One school of thought 
says there was no room for “‘eating”’ juniors in The Inn’s cramped quarters. Another 
theory is given by two members of the Class of *92 whose close proximity to Wall 
Street may have something to do with their ability to call a spade a spade. ‘These 
gentlemen simply say there was nothing worth taking from the Class of 93 in the first 
place—nothing, that is, but the famous Phil King whom they snagged later anyway. 
There is the slightest possibility, however, that the gentlemen in question may have 
exaggerated. 

But if the senior members of ’92 didn’t find what they wanted in ’93 they knew 
exactly what they wanted in 94. They wanted Chip Mackenzie, for one. And they 
wanted Mackenzie to name the best sixteen men in his class for membership. The 
sixteen he named were the same sixteen named by Tom Bailey, another sophomore 
approached by the senior committee. 

With this double check and many others, the seniors from ‘The Inn” skimmed a 
good portion of Princeton’s eligible cream in the Spring of ’92. The sixteen were taken 
in two shifts for lack of immediate room: Mackenzie, Bailey, Hoge, Humphrey, Fred 
Smith, Swain and Woodruff first... . Archer, Brodnax, Doty, Elmer, Fisher, 
Kenly, McWilliams, Spruance and Van Vliet later. 

In the meantime, on February 27th, 1892, the senior members of ‘“The Inn” had 
given their offspring a name. They incorporated as The Tiger Inn (don’t forget the 
‘“THE”’) and promptly made plans to move to the larger ‘‘University Cottage” on 
University Place . . . asite now occupied by Hamilton Hall. Squeamish Tiger Inners 
will find solace in the realization that ‘‘the University Cottage’’ was a landmark long 
before The University Cottage Club was a reality. Thus was the baby made legitimate. 


"92 MARCHES ON 


FaTE smiled on The Tiger Inn even before it had a name. Fate it must have been 
who brought the old “‘Sour Balls” together in the first place. And Fate smiled because 
these ‘Sour Balls’ were no ordinary mortals. They were men of whom Princeton was 
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proud ... men who gave something to Princeton, men who gave future Tiger Inn 
sections something to shoot at. 

Kelly Prentice was a brilliant student, orator and leader in undergraduate activities. 
Max Farrand was president of the Football Association and president of his class in 
Sophomore year. C. P. Spooner was on the baseball team, Wentworth president of the 
Track Association and a member of the staff of the Princetonian. Betts and McLana- 
han were on the track team, Butler and Davis on the Triangle Club. Wilson was 
secretary of his class. Dick Coulter showed many of the qualities which were later to 
make him a major-general in the United States Army. Westervelt was a devil, and an 
extremely popular one. 

Forty-nine years of ‘Tiger Inn members owe the “Sour Balls” a debt of gratitude. 
And no section in all these forty-nine years could ever say it was better than Section 
Number One. 
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The ‘Sour Balls’ First Home On The Club Moves To University Place 
William Street 
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Tiger Inn Builds Princeton’s First Clubhouse 
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Chapter Two 


DHE CLUB DECIDES TO BUILD 


HEN College opened in the Fall of ’92 there were sixteen members of the 

\ / Class of °94 to carry on for Tiger Inn. But it took more than graduation to 

scare off the ?92 members in toto. No less than eight were back as resident 
graduates. 

About this time the members of The Tiger Inn decided that ’93 was not entirely 
devoid of Tiger material after all. There was a chap named Phil King, for example. 
Phil was tremendously popular. He was captain of the football team. He was captain- 
elect of the baseball team. He was on the Triangle Club. He was a class officer. In 
short, Phil King belonged to Tiger Inn. So he joined the club. But either through fear 
of Tiger Inn food or through force of habit, he enjoyed his friends at the club and 
his meals at training table. For Phil King was never out of training. 

Yet those things which stood out in Phil King’s memory were not all football and 
baseball. And the following excerpts from a letter written shortly before his death in 
1938 show what counted in the Princeton of the Nineties: 

‘I have fond memories of wearing blue tights with a pink garter, playing Gruenio 
to Booth Tarkington’s Petruchio in Katherine, a take-off on The Taming of The 
Shrew, by Kendrick Bangs. 

“I remember (with amusement) being trained for the freshman cane spree by 
Colonel James Barnes, ’91, after playing in the freshman-sophomore football game... 
having to put on several sweaters and an overcoat and being compelled to run a mile 
the other side of Kingston and back to take off three pounds (I took off seven) . . . 
of being then kept awake until one in the morning to take part in the spree by moon- 
light in front of Witherspoon Hall. 

“T get a real kick out of remembering how I was hazed as a freshman and how in 
turn we took it out on the freshmen as sophomores. 

“And I have fond recollections of Woodrow Wilson, of sitting under him as a 
student and sitting with him as Faculty representative of the Athletic Committee .. . 
a lovable, popular professor.”’ 

Cane sprees, dramatics and freshman hazing were pretty close to being major sports 
in those days. So were rushes, inter-class baseball games and debates. Open air prayer 
wasn’t far behind. And when B. Fay Mills came to town the Devil had to move to 
Trenton. The noted revivalist converted sinners like points after touchdown. He 
landed Turp Kinney, the town drunk, as easily as rolling off a log. And he influenced 
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enough undergraduates to make things hot for ‘Tiger Inn. For the students in question 
marched straight to Chip Mackenzie’s rooms and asked the Almighty to forgive his 
sins. Mackenzie’s chief sin was probably pool if he was anything like his club-mates, 
because pool was the chief club pastime then as it is today. Tournaments were taken 
seriously. So was the milk problem. 

Milk was a costly item for a club with a limited budget. And when Kelly Prentice 
was president he had temporarily solved the situation by a method he has never lived 
down. It was Prentice’s plea that gentlemen didn’t dine with a milk pitcher on the 
table and he left orders to have the pitcher placed on the mantelpiece. ‘The move 
started a debate that has lasted nearly half a century. The subject of the debate is 
obvious, to wit: “If a gentleman doesn’t dine with a milk pitcher on the table, should 
he dine with a milk pitcher on the mantelpiece?”’ | 

The Fall of 93 was an important one for The Tiger Inn. Important for all Princeton, 
too. Important because the Fall of 93 gave Princeton one of its greatest football teams 
in history; a team which played eleven games and ran up 270 points to 14 for its 
opponents Over-emphasis seems to have been a virtue in that year. And to the credit 
of the college it can be said that every student shared it, for in the ’Nineties if you 
didn’t play on the team you pulled for the team just about as strenuously. Polo and 
ping-pong, “‘swing”’ and squash, golf and gear shifts were to bless later eras. 

So when the team had knocked off ten opponents in a row it was not unusual that 
the Yale game attracted football’s largest gathering up to that time. Tiger Inn mem- 
bers were there in force to cheer for their own Phil King, a superb back whose running 
would have made even modern coaches go into ecstasies. And plenty of cheers were 
needed. Yale’s team included some of their ultra-immortals in that year. But Frank 
Hinkey and Phil Stillman were not equal to the task of holding Princeton on that day. 
The game was played in New York and had no competition from Fordham, N.Y.U., 
Manhattan, C.C.N.Y., Columbia, St. Joseph’s (Brooklyn) or Long Island University. 
The game was New York’s. And New York was the exclusive property of Princeton 
and Yale. Here’s what the Bric-a-Brac says about that six to nothing victory: 

‘At last the looked-for day drew near, and we thronged the trains en route for New 
York, where, gorgeously arrayed, with chrysanthemum in button-hole, we prome- 
naded Broadway and Fifth Avenue, the observed of all observers. 

‘“Thanksgiving Day dawned upon us warm and clear, and with hearts beating with 
suppressed excitement, we got to Manhattan Field hours before the game. 

‘With mighty cheers we greeted our striped heroes as they entered the arena to 
warm up for the contest. 

“What loyal son of Old Nassau will forget that game? 

‘“How, after a few repulses, we got the ball and with irresistible force rushed it down 
the field, yard by yard, until at the threshold of victory we halted . . . halted but for a 
moment, though, before the leather went over the line, amid deafening cheers and a 
fluttering of a sea of orange. 

‘““How we settled back in our seats, satisfied, but still anxious, till darkness came, 
and victory.” 
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Shortly after the Bulldog had been deflated on Manhattan Field, a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Tiger Inn was held at The Cafe Savarin. It was decided to 
sound out Professor West on the possibility of buying his house and property on 
Prospect Avenue. Negotiations not succeeding, a second meeting was held on January 
26th, 1894, when it was decided to offer Mrs. Olden $7,000.00 for her property 
adjoining Professor West’s. F. J. Moses 92, negotiated the deal for 150 feet of land 
next to what was then Ivy Club and a deed of the transaction is registered in the 
County Clerk’s office in Trenton, dated April 20, 1894. 

Of course the drive for living space had to be backed by resources. And many 
methods were used to raise money for the new venture. 

In spite of the modesty of the Garrett family every Tiger Inn man knows that their 
generosity, more than any other single factor, made the new club-house and furnish- 
ings fact and not fancy. On the other hand, the Garretts would be the first to say that 
Tiger Inn was made possible by complete cooperation on the part of undergraduates 
and alumni alike. The team spirit that built The Tiger Inn’s permanent club-house 
was the same spirit that has kept Tiger Inn together through fifty years of good, bad 
and indifferent times. 

On May 2, 1894, G. Howard Chamberlain, Architect, was authorized to draw up 
the plans for the new club-house. 

But before these plans were completed another Tiger Inn section had made a name 
for itself. Brodnax was president of ’94, Mackenzie vice-president and T. F. Bailey a 
class historian. Swain was captain of track, Mackenzie captain of the baseball team, 
Humphrey president of the Baseball Association. Six members of the section were in 
the Triangle Club, two on the Bric, three on the Princetonian and one on the football 
team. The faith which the “Sour Balls” had had in their ’94 section was more than 
justified. 

When this Tiger Inn section graduated from college two freshmen were particularly 
sad. Chip Mackenzie had saved their scholastic lives and they were deeply apprecia- 
tive. These two freshmen (names unknown) had been fired for the third and last time 
for crimes ranging from drunkenness to disorderly conduct. Mackenzie went to bat for 
them just as effectively as he had gone to bat for the baseball team. Professor Pat 
Macloskie told him, with considerable pleasure, that nothing could be done. Desper- 
ate, the 94 Good Samaritan took the bull by the horns and called on President Patton. 
He had never met the good Prexy before and his misgivings were many as he launched 
into a pathetic story of how the young culprits were no worse than many who had 
graduated but who had not been caught. At the end of the tear-jerker Dr. Patton 
turned to Mackenzie and asked, in his cracked little voice: ‘“Mackenzie, may I inquire 
why you have shown so much fatherly interest in these two boys?” Mackenzie didn’t 
hesitate. ““Dr. Patton,”’ he replied, ‘““These lads are marvelous athletes.’’ And the good 
Doctor didn’t hesitate either, as he replied: ‘“‘Heh, I thought as much! Now let me 
make myself very clear, Mackenzie. These freshmen must leave. Their actions have 
been inexcusable. But I want you to know that I never dismiss an athlete without 
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considering his case thoroughly. You will hear from me tomorrow.” (Carnegie Foun- 
dation please note: the freshmen remained in Princeton.) 


THE CLUB-HOUSE IS BUILT 


On August 3, 1894, the President and Secretary of Tiger Inn were empowered 
to accept the low bid for the construction of the new building. All bids were over 
$22,000. except one of $14,000. from J. Dall of Philadelphia. The discrepancy in prices 
was a worry but Westervelt, ’92, took the job of watch dog and let his Law suffer 
temporarily. Dropping in at unexpected times, he kept the contractor on his toes to 
such an extent that the man made no profit and probably lost money. But the club- 
house was ready . . . ornearlyready . . . for the grand opening seven months later. 

In the meantime Tiger Inn members were busy raising money in various and 
original ways. John Kerr, ’96, describes some of these methods in the following 
report: 

‘“‘When I entered The Tiger Inn at the beginning of my Junior year, the club 
occupied the old club-house on University Place. The present club-house was under 
construction and, of course, all the members took a keen interest in watching the 
progress of the work. We all wanted to contribute as much as we possibly could to the 
expense of building the new club-house, but very few of us had enough money to 
enable us to give any substantial amounts. Consequently we tried all sorts of schemes 
to raise money. Some of us sold old clothes and extra furniture that could be spared. 
Different kinds of pools on current events were made up, the winners of the pools 
giving the proceeds to the building fund. 

““One money raising scheme which we worked was rather unusual, amusing in 
operation and quite profitable. In the floor of the billiard room in the old club-house 
there was a knot that was just a little larger than the butt of a billiard cue. Naturally, 
when players were awaiting their turns they would often take a poke at the knot until 
finally it was knocked out, leaving a hole in the floor. 

*‘Some bright mind (I forget who) promptly conceived the idea of putting the knot 
hole to a useful purpose. He drew a large chalk circle around the knot hole, and we 
passed a rule that after lunch and dinner every day each member present must toe the 
chalk line and try to spit through the knot hole. Each man who missed the hole had 
to pay ten cents into the building fund. Fortunately for the fund, we had very few good 
spitters in the club, so practically every member had to pay twenty cents a day.” 


When the great day arrived in February, 1895, the entire campus was agog over the 
club-house opening. A reception was planned for the afternoon, with a dance in the 
evening for members and their fair guests. Every worthy male had to lend a hand to 
get the house in shape because the building was no more than completed. Shavings 
and sawdust had to be swept up, furniture had to be put in place, rugs arranged and a 
hundred and one other duties performed. 

Guests arrived as the upper halls were still being polished and many a dainty limb 
was splashed by red New Jersey mud as the duck boards performed in their usual 
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MR. JAMES (‘JIMMY STINK’) 
JOHNSON 

Forerunner Of Later Jigger Men, 

Otherwise Known As James Odor- 

iferous, He Concentrated On Food 
And Marriage 








PRINCETON: ‘GLORI- 
FIED COUNTRY CLUB’? 
Tiger Inn’s D. R. James And 
Johnny Poe, ’95, With Ivy’s 
‘Beef’ Wheeler, 795, After A 
Sophomore-Freshman Ice 
Fight Before Nassau Hall in 
1892. 


fashion. According to “‘Pop” Pease, ’95 (father of Tiger Inn’s Jim, ’31) ... “for the 
finishing touch a mighty fire was lighted in the new fireplace. ‘The chimney proved 
to be a dud and the girls were greeted in a choking fog combined with the chill of 
opened doors and windows. Mention might be made of the heroes who, in Sunday 
clothes and highest collars, removed the charred and smoking tree, dumping it by the 
front door where it steamed ‘the entire afternoon away.” Evidently the first ‘Tiger Inn 
was a place for men. 

But smoke and mud could not dampen the ardor of the gala event. Town and Gown 
were enthusiastic and so was the Press. Here’s what ‘The Alumni Princetonian of 
February 27th, 1895, had to say about it: 

“On Friday the opening of the new club-house just completed for The Tiger Inn 
was celebrated in a delightful and fitting manner. In the afternoon from four until 
seven the house was opened for a reception at which many availed themselves of the 
opportunity of inspecting the new building. The reception committee was composed 
of President and Mrs. Patton, Professor and Mrs. Magie, Professor and Mrs. Bliss 
Perry, Governor and Mrs. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bayard Henry, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Jay, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Irvin, Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell and Mrs. 
T. Harrison Garrett. The house was profusely decorated with flowers and potted 
plants and presented a very handsome appearance. ‘The reception was followed in the 
evening by a dance for club members only. 

“The club-house is designed in the timbered style of the 15th century and modeled 
especially after an old inn in Chelsea. It contains all the modern conveniences and is 
thoroughly fitted throughout. The building is situated on the property adjoining the 
eastern limit of that at present occupied by the Ivy Club and commands a magnificent 
view extending far to the south. The first story is built of sand-stone, in irregular 
courses, the dark chestnut construction beams appearing in geometrical patterns and 
the intervening spaces being filled with stucco. A departure from the ancient style 
is seen in the wide veranda, the corner of which is carried out in a large circle with 
conical roof, and from which a fine view of the Varsity field is had. The interior has 
been made as far as possible to correspond with the idea of an old English Inn. The 
large square hall with its open fire place and panelled walls and ceilings, the heavy 
wood work of the dining rooms, the leaded diamond glass windows and the broad 
stairway are all thoroughly characteristic and old-fashioned. The massive, antique 
furniture of the hall brought from Chester, England, and presented to the club by 
Mrs. Garrett, is in complete harmony with the surroundings and adds greatly to the 
artistic effect produced by the furnishings. In every respect the new building is a 
charming addition to the architecture of Princeton.” 

To men who knew those architectural pearls which answered to the names of 
Alexander, Witherspoon, Brown and University Halls, the last sentence in the fore- 
going description may not seem like a compliment. But the reporter who wrote that 
story probably meant no harm. Suffice it to say that the new club-house made an 
immediate hit. With some occasional changes it was the same club-house occupied by 
The Tiger Inn today. And the warmth of its design has lived through generations of 
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changing tastes without having to stand the mortification of being classed as obsolete. 
For a house without a Mansard roof in the ’Nineties was like a date without a chap- 
erone: it wasn’t being done. So the vision of architect Howard Chamberlain and those 
others who planned the club is deserving of special mention. 

Modern ‘Tiger Inners should not think for a minute that the building of the club- 
house was as easy as it appears. ‘There had to be a mortgage and the Trenton ‘Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company held it. Interest on the mortgage had to be paid. And in 
addition to the interest, some plan of amortization had to be worked out. No praise 
is too great for the Board of Governors who performed their thankless tasks so success- 
fully. Without the good services of James Westervelt, Arthur Butler, Howard Butler, 
W. Kelly Prentice and Fred Moses, it’s a pretty safe bet that The Tiger Inn would 
not have launched such an ambitious building program so early in its career. 
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Top row: S. McLanahan, Haines, Kerr, Murphy, Swain. Fourth row: E. B. Hodge, Williams, Pierce, Green, 
Dennis, Brooks, Loughran, J. W. Garrett, Davis, S. A. Hodge. Third row: Brown, Otheman, Pease, Richards, 


Snyder. Second row: Milbank, Fisher, Small, Morris, McGuire, James, Pierson, Hoagland. First row: H. W. 
Garrett, Little, Spruance. 


1896 
1897 





Top row: Reeves, Hitzrot, Sowers, Taylor, Haines, Patton, Johnston. 
Haussling, Betts, Dennis, Robb, Stevenson, Scheide, Graver. 
Graham. 


Second row: Small, Outhwaite, Cox, 
First row: Jamison, Shortz, Magie, E. B. Hodge, 
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Chapter Three 


THE CLUB-HOUSE BRINGS LUCK 


IGER INN had more than its share of undergraduate glory in the years directly 
following the building of the club-house. A class officer, two football men, a 
baseball player, a track captain and two other track men, six men on publica- 
tions and six on the Triangle Club. . . all this from the ’95 section. And the ’96 section 
—one of the greatest in Tiger Inn history—must have established some kind of a 
record when it had six class officers to its credit. °97 wasn’t far behind with four class 
officers in addition to a track captain and other honors. ’98 had four football players 
including a captain, four class officers and four publications men. ’?99 kept up the good 
work with two baseball men, three track men including a captain, numerous represent- 
atives on publications and the Triangle, and two class officers. 

In those days you didn’t make Tiger Inn because of the way your hair was parted. 
Pictorial records show that most of the parts were in the middle, anyway. 

But if the late "Nineties were noted for anything in Tiger Inn history they were noted 
for the beginning of an athletic tradition which has lasted these many years with hard- 
ly an interruption. 

In 1895 Mr. James (“‘Jimmy Stink’’) Johnson, jigger man of his era, got as much 
space in the retrospect of the Bric as did the football game with Yale. ‘‘For a man who 
stutters,” observed that publication, ““Mr. James Johnson does very well with the 
ladies. He celebrated the last day of October by marrying his fourth wife.”’ Mr. James 
Johnson got as much space as the Yale game because the Yale game was won by Yale. 
A few months later some of Princeton’s and Tiger Inn’s greatest athletes changed the 
complexion of things. 


**Here’s to Nassau Hall, 
Drink her down, drink her down; 
Here’s to Nassau Hall, 
Drink her down, drink her down; 
Here’s to Nassau Hall, 
For she’s bully at baseball, 
Drink her down, drink her down, 
Drink her down, 
Down, down.” 
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According to the records, they were singing this song in a hundred towns on the 
evening of June 23rd, 1896. The reason, of course, was the victory over Yale in the 
fifth and deciding game of the series, Harvard having been licked three out of four 
previously. In other words, the Spring of 96 was a huge success: with a total of nine 
games against Harvard and Yale it couldn’t help being just that! And Tiger Inn’s 
Ad Kelly had helped make it one. 

The Fall of ?96 was even better. True, the football team had a rather easy schedule 
of ten games, including the Carlisle Indians, West Point, Virginia, Penn State, 
Cornell, Harvard and Yale in succession. And in only three weeks of the Fall was the 
eleven required to play two games in the space of four days. But the boys never got 
bored. They scored 253 points to their opponents’ 12 and knocked over the Elis to the 
tune of 24-6. The season brought together for the first time Tiger Inn’s most famous 
“Big Three” (Garry Cochran, Big Bill Edwards and Doc Hillebrand) and the Club 
threw in Ad Kelly and Bannard for good measure. So when “Freshmen Get Wood” 
was plastered on the Princetonian’s bulletin board after that season it was safe to say 
that Tiger Inn had played a major part in making the fire possible. 

And speaking of championship fires, it is worth remembering that a football fire in 
the ’Nineties was something to warm the cockles of everybody’s heart. The team was 
pleased because it had ended a season in fitting manner. ‘The upperclassmen were 
pleased because they didn’t have to get wood. The freshmen were pleased because 
getting wood meant tearing down fences. And the owners of the fences were pleased 
because the University always replaced the fences with new ones and assessed the 
freshmen. 

Princeton was fortunate in having men like Cochran, Hillebrand, Kelly and 
Edwards on their teams. But these men were fortunate in playing on them, too. They 
were fortunate because an athlete’s greatest thrill comes from playing on a champion- 
ship team and Fate was kind enough to place these players on several. ‘Take Doc 
Hillebrand, for instance. 

Doc played on more championship teams than any man in Princeton’s History. In 
his day there was no freshman ruling. A man could make the team if he had the stuff, 
regardless of his class. And Doc, to put it mildly, had the stuff. According to someone 
who ought to know, when Doc and Garry Cochran boxed a tackle the last-named 
unfortunate might as well have been playing in the stands. And when Doc pitched on 
the baseball team he often batted in the clean-up position. Further description would 
be guilding the lily. In four years Doc played on three football and three baseball 
championship teams, was captain of football his junior year and captain of baseball 
as a senior. 

Those who knew Garry Cochran remember him as the greatest leader of his day. 
According to his friends, Garry could whip a football team to such a fighting pitch 
that his players thought only of winning for him. And because his team-mates elected 
him captain two years in a row we must admit that his leadership bordered on the 
phenomenal. But Garry’s personality was felt in many other undergraduate activities 
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and his discourses on Napoleon’s life were the cause of many a bull session at the club. 
Garry Cochran was someone you had to know to appreciate. 

Tiger Inn ‘greats’ were not limited to football and baseball, however. In the 
Spring of ’97 Princeton scored twice as many points as any other team in what were 
then the track and field Intercollegiates. And Robert Garrett, Jr., °97, was showing 
the form with discus and shot that made him an Olympic champion. 

Garrett’s exploits during that Spring might have received more attention had the 
baseball team not run wild. The scores looked more like basketball totals as the team 
won every college game up to the Harvard and Yale series. For instance: Princeton 24, 
Rutgers 4; Princeton 46, Union 1; Princeton 21, F & M 0; Princeton 29, Brown 10. 
When Harvard had bitten the dust in two out of three, the walloping Tigers proceeded 
to take the Elis by scoring forty-seven runs in three games. Between them, Kelly and 
Hillebrand banged out fifteen hits in the Harvard and Yale series. ‘Today’s Yale 
Coach Joe Wood might find solace in these scores when his New Haven job seems 
discouraging. 


On May 7, 1897, a meeting of the Board of Governors of The Tiger Inn was held 
at 53 S. Washington Square, New York. On a motion of Mr. Little and duly seconded, 
it was resolved ‘‘that Arthur W. Butler and John W. Garrett or either of them be 
authorized to employ a sanitary expert to examine the plumbing, etc., and to report 
as to what is best to be done to remedy the trouble with the cesspool.” 

This seems to have been the lone sour note in a Spring that will long be remembered 
as one of Princeton’s and Tiger Inn’s most glorious. 


FAREWELL TO THE GOLDEN ’NINETIES 


THE Fall of ?97 had its drawbacks. So did the Winter and Spring of ’98. The chief 
drawback, in each case, was Yale: Yale in football, Yale in debating (a big event, too) 
and Yale in baseball. In other words, the college year of 1897-98 was a blue one. But 
it had its bright spots at that. 

There was the time in October, 1897, for example, when a Rutgers player, being 
carried off the football field as his team trailed by a huge margin, was heard to 
exclaim (and this is the authentic time) ‘‘Don’t take me off! I’d die for dear old Rut- 
Persie 

There was the time in the same month when the Elizabeth branch of the Colonial 
Dames of The United States of America proved (to themselves) that Princeton 
belonged in Elizabeth and proceeded to mark the exact spot with a bronze tablet. 

And there was the evening of Class Day in June of ’*98 when a concert by the 
Annapolis band was rudely interrupted by a fire in Brown, to which, one report has it, 
“the City Fire Department responded promptly a few days later.” 

That Spring Tiger Inn was experiencing its first war. The Spanish-American 
trouble started with a formal declaration on April 25th but only a few months had 
passed before it was all over but the shouting. Jim Caldwell, Ad Kelly and Harold 
Smith of the Class of ?98 and Ike Brown and Preston Witherspoon, ’00, were among 
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PRINCETON ‘GOTHIC’ IN 1895 
Looking East Across University Place 
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BEFORE TIGER INN CAPTURED THE TOWER 
Blair And The Penn Station In 1897 
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A TIGER INNER SHOWS THE ‘BIG THREE’ COME BACK TO COACH 
THE GREEKS Doc Hillebrand, Garry Cochran and Bill Edwards 
Robert Garrett Winning The Shot-Put At Practice In The Fall Of 1900 
At The Olympics In Athens In 1896. 





THE GRADUATE ATHLETIC MANAGER’S DREAM 
No Cry Of “Too Far Away’ At This Game In The ’Nineties 
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Tiger Inn’s volunteers. This was a war when disease claimed all but three hundred 
of the twenty-nine hundred American soldiers who lost their lives. And Harold Smith 
was one of those unfortunates. By his sacrifice he became the first member of ‘Tiger 
Inn to die in his country’s service. 


On November 2nd, 1898, Brokaw Field was duly christened when the football 
team emerged the winner in a “‘no holds barred” game with Virginia and a few weeks 
later the first Yale football game ever played at Princeton in the ’Nineties took place 
on the same field. Games in New York had been discontinued a year before for the 
simple and logical reason that New York was getting old and couldn’t stand the 
strain. Whether New Haven and Princeton have stood them better is a moot question. 
In ’98 it’s a pretty safe bet that the town of Princeton weathered the storm: Edwards, 
Hillebrand and Company took the Elis by the close score of 6-0. 

The luck continued into 1899 in a manner to delight the hearts of all undergrad- 
uates. For snow fell on the 12th of February and it kept on falling until the college 
was snowed under. Those fortunate enough to be out of town had a rare excuse for 
missing classes. 

But the snow had not been off the ground many weeks before hell broke loose on 
Nassau Street. According to Mr. William Randolph Hearst’s “‘New York Journal,” 
it was a bloody riot. . 

And for once William was hardly exaggerating. The occasion was the arrival of 
Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show, replete with Cheyenne and Sioux Indians, South 
American Bola throwers and North American cowboys. It all started as the parade was 
heading down Nassau Street but records do not show who pushed first. Let it be said 
for the students, however, that they could not, in the words of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, “have planned it that way.” The fire-crackers, rotten eggs, stones and 
vegetables were undoubtedly hidden on the persons of those in the parade. Be that 
as it may, the air was soon filled with more than curses, heads were cracked, horses 
reared and ran away and both sides had the pleasure of knocking a few adversaries as 
cold as cucumbers. Pawnee Bill told the Journal’s readers (in a signed statement, 
of course) all about it in the following manner: 

“T wouldn’t like to see any trouble with the college boys but as soon as they exceed 
their rights they will find that a Wild West show, with Cheyenne Indians and genuine 
cowboys (advt.) is an altogether different nut to crack than a weak-kneed circus. 
With those fifty-four Indians armed with 44-caliber Winchester rifles there would be 
reason for 500 students taking to the woods if the aboriginals started out on the 
rampage.” 

Peace was restored the same day but parents in distant towns undoubtedly slept 
less soundly as Mr. Hearst’s reporter added this comforting paragraph to his article: 

“It was learned that last night the high chief called a council of the fifty-four 
Indians and, expecting a night attack, they were on guard against surprise. Another 
war council is being held now and trouble is brewing.” 
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After getting Pawnee Bill out of town the students turned their attention to Yale. 
When the games were tied at one-all it was ““On to New York!” for everyone who 
could possibly make the trip. ‘““On to New York!’ in those days was not a convention 
slogan. It described aptly just what Princeton thought about its baseball team and 
what it did about it. A play-off crowd of 8,000 was not uncommon, although the 
players of the nineteen twenties and thirties will have a hard time swallowing such a 
statement. And every game was played for blood. Such enthusiasm was undoubtedly 
one reason why Princeton won thirteen out of seventeen baseball championships be- 
tween 1896 and 1912. In ten out of these seventeen years ‘Tiger Inn supplied the 
captains. 

On Saturday, June 17, 1899, the Tigers took the Elis in this particular play-off by 
a score of 11-4 and ‘Tiger Inn’s Hillebrand and McGibbon did their bit. For the latter, 
who tipped the beam at one hundred and twenty-five pounds (wringing wet), it was 
the end of his playing days but the beginning of another career which has proved just 
as fascinating. Billy McGibbon, like the late beloved D. Q. Brown, made Princeton 
his hobby as soon as he graduated and became a walking encyclopedia of things 
Princeton and things Tiger Inn. 

The Fall of ?99 was an important milestone in Tiger Inn’s history. It marked the 
fourth year in a row that a Tiger Inn man had led the football team. It marked the 
second year in a row that the team had won the championship. And when Captain 
Bill Edwards lit the mammoth bonfire behind Nassau Hall on the night of November 
27th, the first decade of Tiger Inn history went up in smoke and became a glorious 
memory. 

For those who knew Princeton in the ’Nineties it was good-bye to the blow-outs at 
the Princeton Inn, good-bye to the bruising battles between the lower classes, good- 
bye to the champagne dinners before the Yale games, good-bye to the bull sessions 
at the club. But the hardest good-byes were those said to the classmates and friends 
who had made these years in Princeton history so unusually interesting. 

There was something prophetic in the fact that Tiger Inn was founded in the 
Golden ’Nineties. A great and gay period gave the club an appropriate start. And the 
traditions of that golden era have played their roles in guiding ‘Tiger Inn ever since. 
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Top row: Cochran, Wilson, Graver, Briggs. Fourth row: Patton, Parsons, McCoy, Taylor, Smith. Third row: 
Williams, Smyth, Kelly, Supplee, Spencer, Armstrong, Shortz, Reeves, Hitzrot, Jamison, McKelvy, McVitty. 
Second row: Thompson, R. Garrett, Cox. First row: Rogers, Andrews, Caldwell, Haussling, Robb, Bannard, Lane 
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Top row: Fuller, McGibbon, Supplee, McCombs. 
McCoy. 


Fourth row: Briggs, Spencer, Armstrong, Bouton. Third row: 
Archer. 


Second row: Wright, Loofbourrow, Mitchell, Miles, Stratton, Kingsbury, Ralston, Stevenson, McVitty, 
First row: Andrews, Cook, McKelvy, Parsons, C. Langenberg. 
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Chapter Four 
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leaps and bounds. And many were the architectural blessings thereof. Little 

Hall’s first section was built. So was Dodge. Ivy Club had followed Tiger Inn’s 
lead and built a permanent house. The new Library was up. Blair Hall was only 
three years old and overlooked the railroad station which was situated in what is now 
Lockhart’s front yard. Ginger bread was being eaten at meals but no longer used on 
buildings. And the Gothic which was coming into vogue was beginning to cover up 
many old blemishes which had appeared under the assumed name of Beauty. The 
face-lifting had helped the 154 year old college beyond words. Princeton was going 
places and its appearance was in keeping with its pace. 

In the Spring of 1900 Tiger Inn was represented in many different undergraduate 
activities. Steve McClave and H. R. Levick of the Class of 03 were burning up the 
roads for the bike team which won the Intercollegiate championship that year, 
nosing out the Elis by one point. And McClave’s and Levick’s 2.16 for the one mile 
tandem race was enough to bring home the bacon. 


[T= YEARS had done a lot for Princeton. In 1900 the college was growing by 


The ball team won the championship again and as usual, but by this time it was 
getting to be a habit. The only difference this year was the manner in which it was 
done . . . with five runs in the ninth to win from Yale by 5-4. That season was Doc 
Hillebrand’s last at Princeton. So he hit a healthy .343 to give the boys something to 
remember him by. 

A few days later graduation took a great section away from Tiger Inn. Each of its 
four football men . . . Hillebrand, Edwards, Booth and Burke . . . had been class 
officers. So had Owsley Brown and Fred King. They and their classmates had ushered 
in the Nineteen Hundreds in worthy fashion. 

William Jennings Bryan was news in the Fall of 1900. He was news at Princeton 
because the football team didn’t have too good a season. Neither did the hockey team. 
Neither did the chess team, for that matter. So reports of the Fall of 1900 are conspic- 
uous for their stress on culture and their limited reference to athletics. On October 
26th William Jennings gave the college a break by addressing the students at the 
Junction. He also gave them hell because they were spending their fathers’ ill-gotten 
wealth. The following month just about every normal resident of the community voted 
for McKinley. 


Foe 


November was blue as far as football was concerned. But that Fall’s cloud had a 
silver lining which was to gladden the hearts of New York and Princeton for three 
long and happy years. To be specific, the Floradora Sextet opened in the Big City 
after four thousand five hundred and fifty-five consecutive performances in London. 
That didn’t make the girls spring chickens but no one was sacrilegious enough to 
mention the fact. And their hit song . . . ““Tell Me Pretty Maiden, Are There Any 
More At Home Like You?” . . . was whistled and sung from Hoboken to Havana. 
Princeton liked it, too. 

And speaking of world-shaking events, the junior proms of those days were nothing 
to sneeze at. The Bric describes the February, ’01, event as follows: 

“But list! Get you down to Billy Moore’s and borrow back the dress suit you sold 
after the Yale game, for the dearest girl in the world is coming, and, indeed, about a 
hundred of her did come, for the 8th was the occasion of the Junior Prom, and again 
there were lights and music and dancing for those who could afford it. Those who 
couldn’t rubbered.”’ 

Victor Herbert came to Princeton a few days after the prom. Grover Cleveland 
lectured in March. And then Spring came. Spring with fires in Potter’s Woods. Spring 
with beer parties that were beer parties. Spring with Mark ‘Twain amusing in Alex- 
ander Hall. And Spring with another championship baseball team—this one led by 
Bill Green, ?02, who had the remarkable honor of being elected captain after three 
years as a substitute. 

Princeton played eleven football games in 1901 and continued the old custom of 
two-per-week when necessary. But the combined efforts of John DeWitt, Fat McCord 
and Steve McClave couldn’t keep the Elis in check and the bonfire that Fall was 
thereby limited to one in celebration of the baseball championship of the previous 
Spring. The fact that a gentleman named Vanderbilt, making a record coach trip from 
Philadelphia to Princeton, thought it was in his honor, hurt no one’s feelings. 

The Fall couldn’t be considered a complete flop, however. For one thing the 
Geological Expedition had returned from Montana with the skeleton of a Monasaur, 
Clidastes velox. ‘Then, too, the Kentucky Club made history by holding a meeting 
and unanimously deciding that Rye whiskey was better than Scotch. 

But the real news of the year was made by Tiger Inn’s Wettlaufer, ‘“The Duke of 
Clarence and of York.” And here’s how Ross McClave, otherwise known as Rowdy 
for his delicate behavior in football, describes it: 

“When the 1902 and 1903 sections were Seniors and Juniors, it was decided that in 
order to compete with the other clubs socially an afternoon tea room should be arranged 
for. The room to the left as one enters the club was selected for that purpose. Dec- 
orators equipped it with the most de luxe equipment, suitable for any debutante, 
designed to meet the most exquisite tastes. It was the last word in charm and beauty 
but to the club-house just another beautiful picture . . . something to be admired 
but never to be put in use. 

*‘Such was not so, however, in the case of the suit of armor that ornamented the 
old fireplace in the front room. Wettlaufer, ’02, had been undecided about going in 
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the senior Pee-Rade and had not acquired sufficient inspiration until just prior to the 
Pee-Rade to make his decision as to his participation in it. He had no costume and, 
since nudists were unheard of at the time, decided that a costume he must have at any 
cost. His eye, in his dilemma, fell on the suit of armor. His mind was made up. He 
would be the Lochinvar who came out of the west. 

“The suit was on him in jigtime and with the help of many willing hands he soon 
looked like a big tin can. Things worked out fine until he made one mistake. The 


sword he carried got mixed up in his legs . . . he fell . . . and as luck would have 
it, right in front of the grandstand . . . and could not get up. The question of many 
. which question is still in their minds . . . why couldn’t Wettlaufer get up?” 


In the Spring of 1902 John R. DeWitt served notice of his future athletic greatness 
by establishing a new intercollegiate record for the hammer with a heave of 164 feet 
ten inches. The baseball team, with four Tiger Inners including Captain Steinwender, 
won sixteen straight college games and twenty-two out of twenty-seven for the season. 
Even the loss of the Yale series couldn’t entirely dampen that record. 

As a climax to the year President Patton resigned and Woodrow Wilson was named 
his successor . . . “in love and honor one departed, and in love and honor another 
took his place, with his eyes turned towards the horizon where dawned a glorious 
tomorrow for Princeton.” 


Dr. Gadow of Cambridge University gave a Trask lecture on October 11, 1902, 
and picked as his intriguing subject, ‘““Color In Amphibia and Reptiles.’? When the 
lights went on the good professor found himself addressing only the learned members 
of the faculty, all students having slipped out. 

Other gatherings of the Fall were more successful. There was a meeting of the trus- 
tees abolishing Sunday Vespers, for example; an event which undoubtedly caused 
Jonathan Edwards to turn over at least once. There was the winning debate against 
Harvard, which made every loyal cod in Boston Harbor hang his head in shame. The 
Freshman Class boasted a National Amateur Golf Champion in Louis James (Tiger 
Inn ’06) who had won the title the previous summer. And after the turn of the year 
there was the hockey victory over Yale . . . a victory aided and abetted by Tiger 
Inn’s popular Captain Pete Purnell. Later in the year this same Purnell got a home 
run, a triple, a double and three singles in the last two baseball games with Yale and 
proved himself one of Princeton’s all-time baseball “‘greats.’? When the lads won the 
championship that Spring they went into the ninth inning with the score 6-1 against 
them and emerged with the score 7-6 in their favor! 

The Senior year of the Class of 1904 was by no means an ordinary one. It was, 
above all, an athletic year. The new gym was stimulating unprecedented enthusiasm 
in winter sports. Captain John DeWitt was rounding out one of the greatest athletic 
careers of his day. Jim Cooney was just beginning one. And between them were 
Jack Munn, Ewing Rafferty, Dana Kafer, Phil Brasher, Ralph Bard, and Clyde 
Stevens, to make a total of seven Tiger Inners who played on the championship 
football squad of that Fall. Exactly ten years after the high-scoring team of ’93 and 
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Top row: Harding, Booth, Fuller, McGibbon, Scott, Burke, King, Ayres, Brown, Hillebrand, Edwards. Fourth 
row: Miles, Collord, Wright, Freeman, Spencer, Voorhies, H. Langenberg. Third row: Cregan, O'Donnell, Gaskill, 
Mitchell, Murphey, Ralston. Second row: C. Langenberg, Stratton. First row: Witherspoon, Stevenson, Hayden, 
Cook, Crow, Kingsbury. 
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Top row: Crow, Mattis, Elkins, Jameson, Gamble. Third row: Murphey, Cregan, Witherspoon, Hamilton, 
O'Donnell, Coates, Edwards, Scott, Hillebrand. Second row: H. Langenberg, Clausen, Priest. First row: Black, 
Brown, Gaskill, Booth, King. 
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TIGER INN GROWS A WEST WING, A NEW WALK, A HEDGE (1907) 
bade) 


five years after the phenomenal team of °98 this aggregation proved that history 
could repeat itself by running up 259 points to 6 for its opponents in eleven games. 
That made another baseball championship the following Spring almost an anti- 
climax. 

No discussion of the Class of 1903 would be complete, however, without mention of 
some of its members from Tiger Inn ‘“‘who got the Tigers in.’ The mystery is explained 
by Steve McClave: 


** “Who Broke The Lion? Brother Noah Did, Noah Did. 
Who Broke The Lion? Brother Noah Broke ‘The Lion.’ 


“About 1.30 a.m. on a Spring morning, this song came from the steps of Nassau 
Hall and awakened Dean Winans, whose detective ears caught the name of ‘Brother 
Newell.’ 

“The next day Newell was summoned to the Dean’s office and much to his surprise 
was accused of breaking one of the Lions on the steps of Nassau Hall. He proved that 
he was in bed at the time of the incident. 

‘““Here’s how the mix-up occurred: 

‘The Nass had closed its doors to about twenty students, some half of this number 
being from Tiger Inn. We were innocently crossing the campus homeward bound 
when the steps presented an opportunity for a little more senior singing. ‘Two of the 
smaller members of the group sat upon the Lion on the east side of the steps and the 
Lion broke under their weight. The above song ensued, and an innocent man was 
involved but we now have appropriate Tigers on the steps instead of the Lions which 
were there previously. So Tiger Inn got the Tigers in!’ 

Barring a technicality or two the year 1904-05 was the fifteenth anniversary of 
Tiger Inn. And three members of the original group were still actively engaged in 
steering the Club. James Westervelt was President of the Board of Governors and 
James Butler and Fred Moses were Board members. ‘These three ’92 men had thus 
served the Club continuously since undergraduate days. 

During this fifteen year stretch the Club had grown in many ways. The old moniker 
‘Sour Balls’ was forgotten because the campus now boasted thirteen clubs and Tiger 
Inn was a comparatively old man. Cottage had shut off Tiger’s view to the south by 
erecting the beautiful but often maligned brick edifice it now occupies. Elm had 
built on Tiger’s eastern flank. And Colonial had already accepted plans for the 
modest little shack which holds down Tiger’s western side. The back yard was the 
only safe place to sit. 

Tiger Inn’s house had kept pace with the times. Rooms had been improved by 
alterations and new furnishings. Plans were already being discussed for a sizeable 
addition. Nothing about the grounds gave a hint of that sea of New Jersey mud which 
met the guests at the opening reception in February, 1895. 

In the Fall of 1904 two freshmen were knocked cold in the annual rush with the 
sophomores. By their thoughtless actions they jinxed the year athletically. Even with 
_ Big Bill Edwards and Doc Hillebrand coaching, and Cooney playing, Princeton 
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couldn’t hold Yale. And the following Spring must be mentioned in a stage whisper, 
too. Best to forget athletics and to remember the year for the development of Carnegie 
Lake. 

‘‘When in doubt, kick’’ is a motto which has saved the skin of many a quarterback 
sensible enough to take its advice. But in the Fall of 1905 the entire student body 
played quarterback. They kicked vociferously when the Yales took the Princetons 
into camp by 23-4 and the kick was against the coaching staff. Even in 1905 there 
had to be a goat. And for Tiger Inn the disappointment was particularly hard to 
swallow because the Club had six members on the team .. . Captain Cooney, 
Brasher, Rafferty, Bard, Munn and McCormick. 

The following Spring is remembered for a great many things: the usual baseball 
championship (thanks to Harlan’s famous hit), the days (and nights) on the new 
Lake Carnegie, the championship bonfire, to name a few. 


But to most Tiger Inn men of that period the Spring of ’06 was the Spring when 
Ewing Rafferty’s family came to see him take his diploma. 

Late that Spring Ewing Rafferty was reminded of graduation by a letter which 
announced that his aunt and three female cousins wanted rooms at the Inn for the 
week of the big event. ‘The request was a bombshell because Rafferty had more or 
less decided that he would not graduate in 1906. Consequently he was in a stew: first, 
because the request had brought to mind considerable studying to be done and 
second, because Ewing didn’t want his relatives in Princeton if the studying didn’t 
bear fruit. But in the crisis he showed no outward anxiety and his self-confidence 
drove his friends mildly crazy. Finally the confidence was understood: Rafferty had 
reserved the rooms at the Inn . . . for the week after graduation. 

Time flew that June. And the man who thought his diploma would be delayed was 
correct. Yet all was well, as long as the family could be kept in the dark. And kept in 
the dark they were: through the Saturday of the Yale game, through Baccalaureate 
Sunday. Then the bad news arrived in the form of a telegram. Rafferty’s aunt had 
read the papers. The papers said graduation was this week. How come? 

Off went a wire in reply: a wire with apologies for the “mistake” and a request to 
come at once. 

The situation would have been too much for a lesser soul, but Ewing Rafferty 
seemed immortal in his time of trial. He borrowed a cap and gown and he settled his 
relations in the balcony of Alexander where they could see him receive his diploma 
but couldn’t hear his name spoken. He then took his place with his classmates. He 
also took a diploma. And he disappeared as the last man graduating discovered that 
there was one more senior than there were diplomas. When the instigator of the crime 
was traced, the gentleman in question was already on a train heading for his native 
Pittsburgh. Anyway, his family had seen him ‘‘take his diploma”’! 

Rumor hath it that Prexy Wilson sent a proctor all the way to Pittsburgh to bring 
Rafferty back alive. It is said, too, that the President gave him an unexcelled moral 
massage. But few people know the punch line, which is the best part of all. It seems 
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Top row: H. Butler, Gilmer, Coates, Wettlaufer. Third row: Brown, Lloyd, Luther, Rowe, Anewalt, Clausen, 


Fowler, Hamilton, Eaton. Second row: McCord, Gordon, MacConnell, Large, Argersinger, Ross. First row: 
Cass, Jameson, Mattis, Priest, Gamble, Green, Steinwender. 
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Top row: Davis, Eaton, Fairbanks, Woods. Fifth row: Ireland, MacConnell, Singer. Fourth row: Bubb, Anewalt, 
McCord, Argersinger, Priest, Lloyd, Rowe, Brown, Green. Third row: Coolbaugh, Gordon, Steinwender, Cass, 
Luther, Hustead, Jenvey, R. P. McClave, Jess. Second row: Wells, Fowler, Large, Wettlaufer, Gilmer, Royce. 
First row: S. W. McClave, Andrews, Pierson. 
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Top row: Trent, Malcolm, Kafer, Griffith. Second row: Purnell, Barnes, Jenvey, DeWitt, R. P. McClave, Stevens, 
Slaughter, Wells, First row: Preston, DeMange, Forsythe, Raymond, Perry, Hazelhurst. 
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Top row: Brasher, Higbie, Haskell, Adams, Etherington. Fourth row: Griffith. Third row: Tarbell, Slaughter, 
Perry, Malcolm, Otis, Trent, Wells, Bard. Second row: Rafferty, Munn, Drake. First row: Bokum, Edwards, 
Connell, James, Raymond. 
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that Ewing had missed his diploma by an eyelash in the first place. To be exact, he 
missed it by a condition in Spanish under a professor who answered to the name of 
“Bitch” Lewis. 

That President Wilson must have learned of this miscarriage of justice is proved by 
the story’s ending. For in 1908 our Mr. Rafferty received a letter from the Prexy 
himself. If Rafferty would send twenty-five cents to cover cost of mailing, the letter 
said, the University would be glad to send his diploma. 


For a small section 1907 didn’t have to take a back seat to any. Starting with only 
twelve men and losing two in Sophomore year this group was typical of ‘Tiger Inn’s 
best. It included Gus Brown, end on the varsity and father of Tiger Inn’s Manning, 
°36, and Bill Watt, father of Tiger Inn’s Bill Junior, ’34. Newell McIntyre was a 
member of the Senior Council. So was Lloyd Wells. C. T. Larzelere was editor-in- 
chief of the Princetonian and Bric and chairman of the Senior Council. Tiger’s 
famous Spook McClintock was vice-president of his class, played on the football 
squad, served on the Council and took prominent parts in Glee Club and Triangle 
Club activities. 

And Jim Cooney . . . well, Jim Cooney was as good an all-around man as ever 
went to Princeton. President of the Senior Class and member of the Senior Council, 
he had the distinction of playing four years of varsity football and baseball, being 
captain of football Junior year and captain of baseball Senior year. 


THE CLUB TUOURNSS RO] 


ApgouT the time that Cooney’s team was winning another baseball championship 
the fame of ‘Tiger Inn was spreading to all corners of the civilized world. ‘The fame, 
however, was not scholastic. Nor was it athletic. It was canned. And the minutes of 
a Board of Governors meeting describe the reason as follows: 

“It was brought to the attention of the meeting that the name and insignia of the 
Club was being used by a certain manufacturer of canned goods as an advertisement 
for particular brands of such wares. It was also brought to the attention of the meeting 
that this was being done with the knowledge and consent of Mr.— , a graduate 
member of the club, associated with the business using the Club’s name for adver- 
tising purposes. 

“The matter was generally discussed and upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was RESOLVED .. . that the Secretary be instructed to communicate with Mr. 
—— —., and draw his attention to Article VIII Section 5 of the Constitution.” 

Had the Board of Governors not stepped in we might now have the privilege of 
seeing The Tiger Inn competing with Heinz, Campbell’s, Hormel and other educa- 





tional institutions. 

But Fame is fleeting. Yale canned us the next Fall by the close score of 12-10. And 
Tiger Inn’s Captain Jim McCormick played his usual brilliant game. Jim McCor- 
mick, incidentally, was one of the greatest fullbacks who ever lived and his blocking still 
makes the critics of his era rave. In Ted Coy’s best year Walter Camp put Jim, not 
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Ted, on his all-American team . . . a fair indication of how good Jim McCormick 
was! 

By now the students were beginning to blame the luck on the new McCosh Hall 
and its dastardly emphasis on learning. And they wondered if the new ban on fresh- 
man “horsing”’ was making the college soft. But their fears were premature, for the 
ball team beat Mr. Tad Jones and Company to win their third championship in a 
row. And Tiger Inn’s Captain Harlan got in his two cents worth. When he was 
followed by Sides in 1909 and Ballin in 1910, Tiger Inn had hung up a string of eight 
baseball captains between 1900 and 1910, inclusive. 

The name of Harlan means baseball greatness to most Princetonians of the early 
Nineteen Hundreds. And there are many reasons why it should. Yet Harlan can’t 
be dismissed without a word about his ability as a football player. His speciality was 
drop-kicking and if any Princeton player was ever better the men of Harlan’s day 
won’t admit it. He was the Brickley of his era to everyone who saw him play . . . 
everyone, that is, except his kid brother. Jack Munn tells the story of the time Harlan 
kicked three field goals in a game which his young brother had come to watch. After 
the game the youngster was congratulated for his big brother’s skill and was asked if 
he didn’t think the performance was a great one. His answer was something of a shock. 
‘‘Not so good,” replied the lad, ‘‘he missed one.”’ 

There was many a season after that when Princeton missed Harlan, too. 

The year 1910-11 was a faculty year. Woodrow ran for Governor and won by a 
political mile. Professor Libbey ran for Congress and lost by a nose—an accomplish- 
ment which even then was like second in poker. The trustees ratified the Graduate 
School plans. Professor Phillips discovered a new mineral, ‘“‘Gageite.” Professor 
Henry van Dyke received the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

Only a riot at the “‘Witherspoon Street Moving Picture Palace’? and the usual 
baseball championship interrupted a pious Princeton year. History does not tell how 
many Tiger Inners were in the former but we know that a Bard and a Sterrett took 


prominent parts in the latter. 


“BELIEVE. TE OR NOT” 


MR. ROBERT RIPLEY would hardly have believed his eyes if he had looked into 
Princeton in the year 1911-12. And the “‘believe it or nots’’ were all crowded into the 
Fall. 

First there was Tol Pendleton’s run of 110 yards against Rutgers. He couldn’t 
have gone much further. (This Tiger Inner, according to graduates of his time, was 
as slippery a running back as Princeton ever had.) 

Then there was W. D. DeWitt’s ‘‘field goal”? against Dartmouth . . . a kick which 
hit a player, bounced along the ground and proceeded to hop over the bar at the 
proper time in the proper Princeton fashion. Its unorthodox flight caused many a 
Princetonian to hop over the bar after the game but the Rules Committee took a more 
sober view of the happening. They changed the drop-kick rule. 
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Top row: Brasher, N. P. Otis, McIntyre, Tarbell, Higbie. Second row: Brown, McClintock, Dempster, Geyer, 
Edwards, Drake, Connell, A. H. Otis, Wells, Barnes. First row: Cooney, Munn, Bokum, Rafferty, Otheman, 
Larzelere, Bard. 





Top row: McCormick, Harlan, Horton, Russell. Third row: Huston, Brown, Mount, Otis, Geyer, Havron, Thibaut, 
Watt, Larzelere, Gensler. Second row: McClintock, McIntyre, Wells, Luke, First row: Cooney, Otheman, 
Peters, Beall. 
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Top row: Peckham, Havron, Kelley. Third row: Sides, Mount, Harlan, Gensler, Boice, Peters, Thibaut. Second 
row: Luke, Huston, Rising. First row: Selby, Carr, McCormick. 
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Top row: Pitman, Ballin, Havron, Matthews, Sides, Percy, Siegling. Third row: Thibaut, VanDyke, Warfield, 
Bergin, Dawson, Gibbs, Emery. Second row: Buckingham, Kelley, Horton. First row: Barr, Rising, Peckham, 
Carr. 
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The year was the first since 1896 when both Harvard and Yale were played during 
a single season. And it was certainly the only year in Princeton’s history when the 
team made only one first down against Harvard and Yale but won both games. The 
way in which these two games were won was another chapter for Ripley’s book. No 
Princeton man needs to be told about Sam White’s recoveries of fumbles and his two 
runs for the winning scores. 

But to many a Princeton man and to all Tiger Inn men the season of 1911 is best 
remembered for the leadership of the all-time strong man, ‘Tiger Inn’s Captain Eddie 
Hart. Captain Eddie is a story in himself. 

Five years before, when Eddie was a senior at Exeter, he came out of a game against 
the Yale freshmen with a broken neck. But he lived to break Yale’s heart as a Princeton 
player. His only help came from an iron physique and a steel brace, held together by 
a will-to-win which few athletes have possessed. When you write about Eddie Hart 
you curse yourself for becoming dramatic and sentimental, but you can’t help being 
either. For Eddie was at once the answer to the coach’s and the sports-writer’s prayer. 
He had just about everything it takes to make a champion. Stories of his strength are 
legend, whether they deal with pulverizing an opponent or tipping over (well, nearly 
over) the bar at the old Nass. 

Above all, Eddie was a “‘do as I do”’ leader. He commanded respect because he 
never asked a fellow player to do something he couldn’t do just a little bit or a whole 
lot better. And that’s a pretty good reason why his teammates elected him captain 
three years out of the four he played: freshman, junior and senior. 

The best proof of Captain Eddie’s greatness is the caliber of the teams he played on. 
Like Washington’s immortal Walter Johnson, Eddie Hart didn’t get much help. But 
he was too good to be lost in the shuffle of losing seasons. 

Yet losing seasons were to plague Eddie Hart for three straight years before that 
sweetest of all meals . . . bulldog . . . was to be set before him. As a matter of fact, 
Princeton had not won a championship for seven seasons when the Fall of 1911 rolled 
around. And although the team was undefeated coming up to the Yale game, nothing 
was being taken for granted. That was one reason why Captain Eddie told the 
coaching staff that he was boss in that last two weeks . . . that the coaches had 
taught the team as much as they could and that the team would have to be on its 
own from then on. He thought the coaches could do the team more harm than good 
and he was not going to give them a chance to do it. 

Then the team went out and licked Harvard and Yale. So ended the only known 
case of a captain putting a coach on the sidelines and getting away with it. So ended 
also one of the greatest playing careers in college history. And the word ‘‘playing”’ 
can be used literally, for in eight years at Exeter and Princeton Eddie Hart was never 
taken out of a game! 

Next Spring Tiger Inn lost another great athlete in C. H. Sterrett. Besides being a 
.300 hitter Sterrett captained the ball team to a championship, playing five different 
positions when injuries riddled the team. 
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WOODROW’S YEAR 


THERE was no doubt about it. Tiger Inn or no Tiger Inn, 1912-13 was Woodrow’s 
year. That Fall there was little talk other than politics and the season is remembered 
for the victorious election. In other words, football was secondary. Besides, Harvard 
had a gentleman by the name of Brickley that year. And Yale had a chap whose 
name would have made Groucho Marx green with envy: it was Pumpelly. Brickley 
and Pumpelly made a sucker out of Princeton’s Prophet, Hell-Devil Skillman. 

In March the President-elect was inaugurated and most of Princeton’s student body 
was on hand to honor him. No other inaugural in history ever saw a monster P-Rade 
honoring a favorite son. And the Chief Executive was visibly moved by the demon- 
stration of loyalty and affection from his former students. 

Having given Woodrow Wilson to the people, Princeton settled back to its normal 
life under its new president, John Grier Hibben—the third Princeton president Tiger 
Inn men had known up to that time. Before graduation rolled around ‘Tol Pendleton, 
star back and president of his class, was to finish his athletic career against Yale in 
baseball. And the Club’s J. S. North was to row on the first Princeton crew to beat 
both Harvard and Yale. Tiger Inn’s J. C. VanDyke, ’10, and P. A. Ransome, ’11, 
were the only other members who had discovered this horizontal stimulation which 
was comparatively new to Princeton. But the disease was becoming contagious. 

The Yale baseball series? Yale won it . . . and that’s the truth. And in winning it 
they brought to an end one of the longest success stories in Princeton sports history. 
Since 1895 Princeton had won thirteen championships against Yale in eighteen years. 
Since 1905 Princeton had won six out of eight. 
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UP SHE GOES! 
Cottager Palmer’s Generous Gift To Prince- 
ton Is Made Ready For the 1914 Season 
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Chapter Five 


DWEN DI FIVER EARS OF D 


HEN the 1915 section of ‘Tiger Inn were seniors twenty-five years of Tiger 

, | \ Inn history had rolled by. Since the ’Nineties the college had grown to 

such an extent that the old timer who had not returned during that 
period would hardly have recognized the campus. Princeton had been yelling for 
buildings as well as teams and the howls had borne fruit. Thanks to Ralph Adams 
Cram the fruit was Gothic. A definite plan for Princeton’s architectural future had 
been decided upon: a plan which was later the cause of Princeton being dubbed ‘“‘the 
Oxford of America’”’ by friends and “‘glorified country club’? by enemies. 

At Tiger Inn the dining room was a small portion of the present one’s western end. 
The kitchen was downstairs and the pool room (always the Holy of Holies) was on the 
right of the main entrance as you came in. The famous carved furniture was a source 
of great pride to all members. And when a doubtful sophomore thought twice before 
joining, the cry was always ‘“‘Bring him down and show him the clock.” 

The method of choosing members differed from the early days of the club and from 
the modern system. Clubs appointed one or two leaders to head up a section and the 
leader or leaders were picked in Freshman year. Such men would plan their own 
strategy up to the time the section received actual bids the latter part of Sophomore 
year. The competition was rife and some men jumped from section to section before 
making up their minds on the comparative table manners of their fellows. 

Section parties were held at each club on election night, usually ending up at the 
Nass or down at the Nass as the case might be. And when the new members arrived 
at this time-honored hostelry they were sure to find Connie, with his willing hand and 
watery eye, serving beer in the back room. They were also sure to find the old sleepy 
bulldog, whose fondness for warm brew caused him to be known as the Beer Hound— 
an animal saved for posterity by the famous ‘‘Ode To The Beer Hound,” written by 
Tiger’s Tom Worthington but limited to memory by request of the censor. 

According to Fred Osborne the seniors of the Class of 1912 started the beer suit 
tradition by picking out some overalls in a store window on Nassau Street to combat 
the late Spring heat. But the “‘Goats” were the first to use a figure on the backs of their 
white coats. In this case the figure was the well-known Bock Beer goat whose picture 
used to herald the approach of Spring at Doc Topley’s and the Nass. Here’s how 
Manning Barr, Tiger Inn, ’15, and himself a Goat of considerable prominence, de- 
scribes this Princeton brotherhood: 
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‘Most of the members were in Tiger Inn or Ivy, with Cottage, Colonial and 
Cannon making up the rest of the membership. One qualification for membership 
was enjoyment of a good time and ability to drink a lot of beer, and the object of the 
organization was to entertain undergraduates from other universities who came to 
Princeton during the Spring to watch their teams compete with various Princeton 
teams. We bought a billy goat who had a very strong personality and when we would 
go down to University Field with our visitors on Saturday our procession would be led 
by Connie, leading the goat on a leash. 

‘“‘After each baseball game the Goats would go direct from the field to the Nass and 
hold open house for visiting undergraduates. The organization was a great success 
and they once entertained the Williams Golf Team and their supporters so well before- 
hand that the match was declared off by mutual consent after the Williams captain 
had passed out in a bunker on the sixteenth fairway.” 

The 1915 section was an unusually interesting one. Amidee Haviland was president. 
And among others were Art Humphrey, Gorm MacConnell (Triangle star and the 
most successful heartbreaker in college), Shorty Peacock (who played hockey with 
Hobey Baker in 1913-14), and Rod McAlpin, father of Rod McAlpin, ’°41. McAlpin 
Senior, when he was not giving his magnificent voice to the Triangle Club, would 
perform at Doc Topley’s. After a few beers it is said that he could sing ‘‘Mother 
Machree’”’ with such feeling that he himself would burst into tears. 

Bernie Rose was captain of the Golf Team and one of the outstanding intercollegiate 
golfers of his time. Martin Hayes was a great half miler but had the misfortune to be 
born about the same time as Ted Meredith and John Paul Jones. The Trenkmann 
Brothers, Eddie and Freddie, roomed together, studied engineering out loud together, 
played three years of football together, and broke training together by consuming 
several double whipped-cream chocolate marshmallow banana splits at the Jigger 
Shop ... the last procedure an orgy of dissipation to them. About the only time 
these brothers were separated was when Eddie captained the basketball team. 

But in spite of all its varsity men, Tiger Inn’s 1915 section would probably offer 
Bill Hallstead as their contribution to Princeton’s athletic Hall of Fame. And here’s 
why: 

Bill Hallstead was a robust soul who had played football at Hill (The Hill if you’re 
from Hill) but in college he had succumbed to the comforts of Tiger Inn. One day, in 
a year when scrub material was scarce, he suddenly announced that he was going out 
for practice. Needless to say, most of the Club was on hand to see him do his stuff. 
And their confidence was rewarded, for the coaches took one look at Bill’s frame 
and put him in at fullback on the scrubs against the varsity. Then history was made. 
On the first offensive play Bill’s signal was called, the ball arrived in Bill’s hands, the 
varsity line arrived on top of Bill, the ball made an observation flight, the whistle blew 
and classmates cheered as Bill’s prostrate form was carried off the field. Non-playing 
Princetonians may get a chuckle out of Hallstead’s one-play career but many an 
athlete may secretly envy him, at that. 
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Manning Barr was another member of the ’15 section whose undergraduate career 
makes interesting reading. Whether he was running last in cross country, Triangle 
Clubbing or engaging in mortal combat with Greek waiters at Bustanoby’s, Manning 
Barr was a mighty active and popular member. And his descriptive ability makes him 
an ideal historian for his particular section. We’ve read his comments on the ‘‘Goats.”’ 
Now let’s listen to his discourse on Tom Worthington, one of Tiger Inn’s and Prince- 
ton’s all-American wits: 

‘Tom Worthington was the wag of our class. He had a rare sense of humor and 
some of his salty southern expressions were delightful to hear. During Senior year 
Billy Sunday came to Princeton to reform the undergraduate body. He gave a very 
stirring and impassioned speech in one of the local churches, exhorting the under- 
graduates to join in his song, “Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” As a climax he 
begged those who had listened to hit the sawdust trail; in other words, to go through 
life in righteousness. A few Y.M.C.A. boys slunk up the aisle to the accompaniment of 
much undergraduate whistling. 

‘““The next day was St. Patrick’s day and we held our annual Senior P-Rade. In our 
time this was a very interesting and important event. The Senior class, decked out in 
all sorts of outlandish costumes, with various kinds of floats and decorations, marched 
behind a brass band up Prospect Street and usually ended up in front of the Nass. 

“This time Worthington, dressed in a frock coat and stove pipe hat, announced 
himself as some such person as Doctor ‘Tuesday, climbed to the balcony in front of the 
Nass and harangued the entire student body with one of the best bits of satire on Billy 
Sunday that has ever been pulled. He finished up by asking us all to sing “Over In 
The Corner Near The Bar” and invited the entire student body to hit the sawdust 
trail down to the barroom of the Nass. It is interesting to note that Dr. ‘Tuesday’s 
converts far outnumbered those of Billy Sunday. ‘The undergraduates who had packed 
the street in front of the Nass stampeded down the stairs to the old Nassau Inn 
Undergraduate Drinking Room and a roaring party developed which lasted far into 
the night. The whole incident was reported in the New York papers and caused quite 
a stir at the time.” 

Evidently Princeton had seen nothing like it since Pawnee Bill’s riot in the Spring 
of ?99. And fortunate it was that the year was packed with human interest, for the 
athletic record was nothing to write home about. A hockey championship, the third 
ditto in a row for the water polo team and G. M. Church’s win over R. Norris Wil- 
liams in the Tennis Intercollegiates were about the only saving graces. On the other 
hand, the year 1914-15 saw the dedication of Edgar Palmer’s magnificent gift to 
Princeton in the form of a new stadium. And later years were to see many a Tiger Inn 
man bring credit to the college on the field inside. 

But by all odds the most important event which took place while the °14 and °15 
sections were seniors and juniors was one which few undergraduates could have 
thought much about. For on June 28, 1914, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
nephew of the Emperor of Austria, was assassinated in the town of Serajevo, the 
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Top row: Barr, Percy, Wallace. Third row: O’Hara, Graff, Krauthoff, Gibbs, Woods, Kennedy, Baiter, Carey. 
Second row: Siegling, Fell, VanDyke, Warfield, Connor, Carlburg. First row: Ballin, Cunningham, Ransome, 
Bergin, Emery, Denniston, Dawson. 





Top row: McGregor, Sterrett, Reilly, Battles, Bowman. Third row: Bennett, Green, Patton, O’Hara, Carlburg, 
Woods. Second row: Fell, Callery, Krauthoff, Bard, Stewart, Bunn, Felt, Getty. First row: Andrews, Hart, Davis, 
McClave, vanVleet, Graff, Ransome, Connor. 
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Top row: Andrews, Battles, Black, Krauthoff, Fell, Sterrett. Fourth row: Bunn, Reilly, Baiter, Cunningham. 
Third row: Williams, Ransome, Kennedy, Felt, Davis, Bard, Graff. Second row: Bowman, Getty, Patton, Woods. 


First row: Rankin, Carlburg, Stewart, McClave, Wallace, Bennett, McGregor. 





Meigs, Goldsmith, 


Third row: Burke, Hayes, DeWitt, Bass, G. N. Collins, 
First row: MacCon- 


Top row: Smith, F. Trenkman, Hallstead, E. Trenkman, Humphrey, Haviland. Fourth row: 


Richards, Bird, G. W. Collins, Thayer, Rose, Chapman. 
Luke, Hubbell, Shackelford, Barr. Second row: Peacock, Taylor, Green McAlpin, O’Neill. 


nell, Worthington, Martin. 
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capital of Bosnia. Little did Princeton realize how this seemingly localized affair 
would alter its life in a few short years. 


The stadium was not kind to Princeton in its early days, but Tiger Inn tried its best 
in spite of none too successful seasons. In 1915 we find Lamberton, Driggs, ‘Tibbott, 
Shea, Harold Brown, Eddy, Heyniger, Love, Bill Moore and Woody Wilson all on 
the varsity squad. And in 1916 Driggs, ‘Tibbott, Wilson, Moore and Eddy again, as 
well as Allan Brown, Comey, Funk, McGraw and Winn. It certainly was not for lack 
of trying that these two seasons were unsuccessful. Shea, Driggs and ‘Tibbott got their 
revenge in baseball, however, when the 1916 team came through. Eddie Driggs led 
his team in hitting and was elected captain for the following year. And just so the 
football men wouldn’t be accused of monopolizing the baseball team, ‘Tiger Inn’s Mr. 
Jack Scully was allowed to cover the keystone sack. 

The club’s contribution to the cultural side of Princeton didn’t end there, either. 
Rahill played guard on the basketball team that tied for the title, Comey and Scully 
played hockey, Bill Moore was captain of track and Eddy and Heyniger were letter 
men in the same sport. Moore was a great sprinter and good enough to win the 220 
and run a close second in the hundred at the Intercollegiates in 1916. Considering the 
fact that he was president of the Senior Class, it is easy to see that Bill was about the 
best all-around man in 717. For similar reasons Eddie Shea had held about the same 
reputation in the previous year. 

During the time of the foregoing athletic rash the Club went on with little change in 
routine. Kelly pool was still supreme. And according to Eddie Driggs, the suit of 
armor or shield (he isn’t sure which) was hell for those engaged in a close game, for 
the players would beat it with their cues until the noise invariably made a player miss 
an easy shot by at least a foot. At that time the pool room was on the first floor where 
the present living room is today. 

Food was then a major subject as it is now and as it always will be. And like every 
section, 1917 had a member who made it his duty in life to curse the menu. In 717 it 
was Jack Scully and the objects of his rage were the eggs and their dates of birth. 

The Club also had the usual “‘wolves” who took other men’s fair dates away at a 
considerable financial saving and usually when the original escort couldn’t afford the 
carfare to New York. Bud Rankin says Eddie Shea was that era’s chief offender as far 
as he was concerned. 

Although 1917 wouldn’t admit it, there was another section in the club that year 
and it answered to the name of 1918. It included, among others, Bud Rankin (brother 
of Mark, ’11 and cousin of Jack, ’18) whose detective work in lining up the *19 section 
was a personal service to the Club. There was Woody Wilson, Captain-elect of foot- 
ball and one of four (4) Tiger Inn brothers. There was Nigger Beaty, muscle man 
from Manzanola, Colorado, whose most famous saying was “I’m a rough guy and 
Just came East to get a little polish.” (Woody Wilson, in speaking of Beaty’s ability 
as an intercollegiate wrestling star, quaintly describes one of his holds as ‘‘the meanest 
scissors in the world on man, woman, or beast.’’) And there were the famous golfing 
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Herrons; Alex Hammond, with his Altoona stories and baseball prowess; and San 
Lawton, Tiger’s male Sally Rand. 


TIME OUT 


On April 2nd, 1917, there was a routine meeting of the Princeton faculty, presided 
over by President Hibben. In Washington there was another meeting, this one also 
being addressed by a Princetonian. For on that date Woodrow Wilson, with a scath- 
ing arraignment of Germany, recommended a declaration of war. On April 6th 
Princeton began its Easter Recess. And the next morning Congress announced “‘that 
the state of war between the United States and the Imperial German Government 
which has thus been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally declared.” 

So the “‘incident’”’ which took place on the banks of the Danube nearly three years 
before had expanded not only through most of Europe, but Asia and Africa and North 
America as well. And Princeton was in it up to its neck. 

But Princeton was ready when the blow came, thanks to the foresight of a noble 
and loyal University President. In 1913 the late General Leonard Wood had ap- 
pointed President Hibben chairman of the Advisory Council on Summer Military 
Camps and the Plattsburg Plan really dated from that year. In 1916 those who had 
attended Plattsburg the previous summer petitioned for a course of military lectures 
and the course was opened by Assistant Secretary of War Henry S. Breckenridge ’07. 

The Summer of 1916 saw 15% of the student body at Plattsburg, or three times the 
percentage of any other university. And ten days after the declaration of war in 1917 
virtually every student was drilling. In the Fall of that year the University consisted 
mostly of sophomores and freshmen and numbered only about 60% of the previous 
year’s enrollment. By that time Princeton was a Government Ground School and the 
enthusiasm for aviation was at a peak, 25% of the members of the Princeton Battalion 
having applied for aviation instruction. In 1918 nearly eight hundred cadets were 
using Patton, Cuyler and Brown for barracks, the University Dining Halls for mess 
and Poe Field as a drill ground. Within a short time a graduate of this ground school, 
Tiger Inn’s George A. Vaughn, Jr., was to emerge the second greatest living ace in 
the World War. 

Princeton witnessed a strange Commencement in June, 1918. Only seventy-three 
of the original three hundred and ninety-four members of the Class of 1918 had com- 
pleted their courses and only fifty-two of this number were on hand to receive their 
degrees, most of them in uniform. Two hundred and forty-eight members of the Class 
were already in active service. Shortly after this remnant of the Senior Class had gone 
out into a warring world the Princeton Naval Unit was organized and the University 
now Offered air, land and sea instruction. 
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Top row: Vanderhoef, Hayes, DeWitt, G. W. Collins, Martin, Shea. Fourth row: H. G. Brown, Payne, Heyniger, 
Humphrey, E. Trenkman. Third row: McAlpin, Worthington, Kelleher, P. E. Moore, Hirschberg, Bowman, 
vanderVoort, Gillespie, G. N. Collins, Hallstead. Second row: Love, F. Trenkman, Barr, Meigs, MacConnell, 


Friesell. First row: Fay, Pemberton, K. Moore, Peacock, Rose, Haviland. 





Fourth row: Scully, Bowman, 


Top row: Tibbott, K. Moore, Driggs, Semmens, Rahill, Gillespie, Rose, Pemberton. 
H. G. Brown, Lamberton, Friesell. Third row: Knowlton, Fay,’ Peacock, W. B. Moore, Shea, vanderVoort, Runk, 
Kelleher, Dickey, Vanderhoef, Coffey. Second row: A. C. Brown, Hirschberg, Johnston, Pettit. First row: Cope- 


land, P. E. Moore, Love, Payne, Eddy, Comey. 
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Chapter Six 


1 OUAE Far ful. 2 


devoted to the World War than that period deserves. But a history of Tiger Inn 

without the World War would be meaningless. For ‘Tiger Inn played a sub- 
stantial part in the conflict. And the struggle brought out all the loyalty and the 
patriotism and the self-sacrifice which Princeton men are capable of displaying in a 
pinch. Besides, a good portion of those Tiger Inn men who were fighting for their 
country were doing so with their college careers cut short; they were still under- 
graduates, still kids, with their campus a military camp, a crowded ship, a flying crate 
or a French mud hole. 

Every Princeton man knows the record of Princeton in the World War . . . how 
its enrollment of more than 5400 in active service topped all universities in percentage. 
Two hundred and fifty of them were ‘Tiger Inn men. 

To single out any among these two hundred and fifty is not entirely fair. Each 
and every one was doing his bit in his own way. Yet Fate decreed that some of these 


Be this is a history of the undergraduate life of Tiger Inn, less space can be 


men were to make records that this history must include. 

There was Major Frank Evans, ’?98, whose record with the United States Marines 
brought him the Navy Cross and the U.S. Army Citation Certificate. There was 
Major-General Dick Coulter, charter member, who commanded the 41st Division. 
And there was Tiger’s highest ranking officer, Gordon Johnston, ’96, Chief of Staff 
of the 2nd Army and recipient of more decorations than any other graduate of the 
Club. 

There was Major Aymar Embury, ’00, cited for action at St. Mihiel and the Meuse- 
Argonne. There was Major George Wilkinson, 10, whose gallantry under heavy fire 
brought him two citations. Lieutenant San Lawton, ’18, in command of a sub chaser, 
was awarded the Navy Cross for hazardous duty in war zone waters. Captain Bill 
Moore, ’17, thanks to superb work under constant enemy bombardment, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross, Croix de Guerre with Gold Star and the Navy Cross. 
Captain Hack McGraw, 719, after being wounded in his first engagement in France, 
didn’t let that stop him from seeing action in two other sectors. And ‘‘Ace’’ Vaughn, 
°19, product of Princeton’s Aviation Corps, was officially credited with twelve enemy 
planes and one balloon, was awarded the British Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
Distinguished Service Cross and was twice cited by General John J. Pershing. 
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But where there are Tiger Inners there is apt to be humor in varying mental 
degrees. And the World War couldn’t dodge it. 

One of the favorites is the story of Eddie Hart and Strong Man Pederson, the ter- 
rible Swede who was Europe’s champion bone crusher and weight lifter at that time. 
For four years Playful Pederson had been brushing the boys off like flies and getting 
paid for it. During his stay at the Folies Bergére, Pederson had made monkeys out of 
the A.E.F. One of the American officers who didn’t relish the thought of this loss of 
national honor was General ‘‘Hell and Maria”? Dawes, later Vice-President. 

One evening, as the mild-speaking General was watching successive doughboys 
tossed on their respective seats by Sweden’s Pride, a bright idea sneaked up on him. 
The bright idea was Eddie Hart, whom Dawes had known at home. He immed- 
iately dispatched a wire to Sergeant (later Captain) Eddie and his orders were 
promptly obeyed. Eddie arrived in Paris, dined at the Ritz with Dawes and other 
Tin Hats and hobnobbed with them while a horrified dining room discussed the social 
consequences of a sergeant and his superiors breaking bread together. Breaking 
bread was about all Eddie was allowed to do. He remembers distinctly being as 
hungry as a bear but getting only soup before being rushed to the Folies. Even after 
arriving at the famous spot Eddie didn’t know why he was there. But in the second act 
the famed Pederson appeared, warmed up by tossing two hopefuls, and glared at the 
audience as he looked for other biceps to conquer. At that moment General Dawes 
gave Eddie the nod. | 

The notable part of Professor Pederson’s act was its close resemblance to a Princeton 
cane spree. Specifically, Professor P. stood in front of a net, holding a stout bar 
horizontally. His opponent held the bar while facing the net. Sweden’s Strong Man 
guaranteed to toss any man, woman or child over his head and into the net in twenty- 
eight seconds. 

To make a long story a very short one, Mr. Hart didn’t cooperate. To be blunt 
about it, Mr. Hart did the throwing. And he did it so inartistically that Mr. Pederson 
landed on the floor instead of the net, said it was all a mistake and foolishly arose to 
take it on the chin twice in a row. For his efforts Sergeant Eddie received five hundred 
francs and the plaudits of the entire A.E.F. (P.S. “He wouldn’t have landed on the 
floor,’ says our hero, “‘if he’d had enough sense to hang on to the bar when he was in 
the air.’’) 

Then there is the story of those three ‘Tiger Inn backs who had played together in 
many a game at Princeton—Bill Moore, Jack Eddy and Eddie Driggs—who used to 
get away with murder in Coblentz with the Army of Occupation by driving around in 
grand style in the General’s car, which Eddy, aide to His Nibs, had borrowed for 
“official business.” They received many an undeserved salute on their jaunts about 
the countryside. 

Tiger Inn humor and luck in the World War were not limited to the army and 
marines. ‘There was the case of the Morgan yacht, for example, and the four Tiger Inn 
men who called her “home” during a good proportion of the War. The story is so un- 
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usual that its telling must come from one of its main characters to sound authen- 
tic. So we’ll let Al Copeland have the floor: 

‘When war broke out Allan Brown and a few others rushed up to Newport to enlist 
in the Mosquito fleet. I was skeptical as to the ability of the “‘gobs”’ there getting over 
to the war zone within a reasonable length of time. Therefore when Dave Tibbott, Art 
Coffey, Bill Rahill and I heard the rumor that J. P. Morgan’s yacht Corsair was going 
to be sent to join the American Squadron of battleships which were attached as one 
division to the Grand Fleet, we thought that was our biggest opportunity of getting 
into the war before it was over. 

“Having made up our minds that that was what we wanted to do, we went to New 
York, but enroute to the Corsair were stopped at the Sand Street gate of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, where we were told that we could not enter without a pass from Mr. 
Morgan who was expected shortly. When Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan reached the 
gate in his car he told us we should see the Naval Assignment Office, located in the 
Navy Yard. During our conversation with him we had gradually drifted past the 
guards on Mr. Morgan’s pass and on to the Assignment Office where we requested 
them to assign us to the Corsair. The officer, who was surprised that we had gained 
access to the yard at all, explained that such assignments were made only from en- 
listed men in the United States Navy. While he was explaining Mr. Morgan hap- 
pened to pass through the room. 

“Being a Harvard man and a very courteous person, and having remembered our 
faces from our recent conversation, Mr. Morgan nodded to us as he passed out the 
door. This seemed to impress the Naval Assignment officer, who apparently felt that 
we were friends of Mr. Morgan’s and that we were politely refraining from using his 
influence on the Navy Department. Consequently we were allowed to enlist and on 
June 28th, 1917, we sailed out of New York Harbor with the First Division and 
Marines on the first convoy of U.S. troops to sail to France.” 


But the most important chapter in Tiger Inn’s World War history is the chapter 
that deals with those who laid down their lives for their country. 

There was Charles Reilly, ?12, a product of the 1916 Plattsburg training camp, who 
rose to the rank of Captain in the 313th Infantry, 79th Division, and was killed in the 
Argonne Offensive of September, 1918. 

There was Lieutenant Frank Sidler, °19, whose two months of hospitalization in 
England couldn’t keep him from later action and death in air combat. 

Charter member John Magie, ’92, after a career which began with Plattsburg 
training in 1915, reached the rank of Captain before he died at St. Nazaire in De- 
cember, 1918. Five months before, the gallant Garry Cochran, ’98, had passed away 
on a hospital ship in the same port. Garry, whom many call the greatest team leader 
Princeton ever had, was a 1st Lieutenant when a fatal illness cut short what might 
have been as brilliant a record in war as the one he left on the football field. 
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There was Art Coffey, one of the Tiger quartet on the Corsair, whose transfer to the 
air service and commission as 2nd Lieutenant were followed in the same year by death 
from illness. 

And who could forget the immortal Johnny Poe, ’95, whose love of adventure had 
taken him into the British Army in 1914? . . . Johnny Poe, who had fought for the 
British before we were hardly aware that a war was in progress. . . . Johnny Poe, 
who refused promotion and preferred to fight as a private. . . . Johnny Poe, who 
went over the top calling signals. . . . Johnny Poe, of the famous Black Watch. 

Ever since his Princeton days John had been a soldier of fortune, even to participa- 
tion in a Central American revolution. Stories of his life, as undergraduate or man 
of the world, would fill a volume. In France he was not decorated; yet he emerged 
one of the romantic figures of the World War. Even the official listing of his death was 
typical . . . “killed in action, Battle of Loos, near Hullach, France, September 
25th, 1915; buried on the battlefield at spot called Lone ‘Tree.”? Lovable, loyal, hell- 
raising Johnny would have wanted it that way. And Lone Tree was a strangely ap- 
propriate name for the last resting place of a man who had stood out from the crowd 
during his short but full life. 


“NORMALCY” 


WHEN the Armistice was signed in November, 1918, the news was received with as 
much enthusiasm at Princeton as elsewhere and the false peace news was celebrated 
only less strenuously than the real thing which followed it. The event lent added 
spirit to the big football game of the year. But a strange kind of “‘big game” it was! 
Since the Spring of 717 Princeton had had no organized athletics except for informal 
games. So the final contest of the 1918 football season was not with Yale or Harvard 
or any other leading university. ‘The climax game that year was with Camp Upton 
on the 16th of November and was played at the Polo Grounds. Nevertheless, it was 
preceded by the usual rally in Alexander and a P-Rade up Fifth Avenue, led by 
Admiral Goodrich. ‘The team consisted entirely of men from the classes of ?21 and ’22 
and included Mel Dickenson and Mike Callahan, both of whom were to captain later 
Princeton teams. ‘he winning score of 28-7 was a beautiful excuse for an unusually 
wild celebration afterwards. The armistice after that blow-out was called only when 
the heads asked the elbows to stop. 

In December the $.A.T.C. was completely demobilized and the authorities chose 
January 6th, 1919, as the reopening of the college as a place of learning. From that 
date Princeton was, to borrow Warren G. Harding’s masterpiece, ‘‘back to normalcy.” 
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Chapter Seven 


METRO R Ne Gh eae N ATV ES 


ever saw. The thousand students who returned from vacation in January knew 

that the War was at last over when they witnessed the sudden transformation 
in the college itself. ‘The Princetonian resumed publishing after seven months silence. 
When it resumed it had something better to talk about than the sins of the club 
system. ‘The Government decided to make Princeton a permanent R.O.T.C. post and 
started a heated controversy that still flares up from time to time. By April all major 
sports were resumed under peace-time conditions. As for the clubs, bickering was in 
full swing and Tiger Inn was hard at work attempting to line up the “usual good 
section.”? June saw a Reunion which had more than a touch of gay abandon in it. 
And the reason, of course, was all too obvious. A few days later the United States was 
to welcome its returning armed forces with that popular piece of legislative morality 
known as the Volstead Act. But even that comforting thought couldn’t dampen the 
enthusiasm of every class that came back. From ’61 to ’18 each did its part in making 
the 1919 Reunion one which would last well into the dry days to come. 

When football began in the Fall of ?19 there was an army man to lead them. Captain 
Hack McGraw had been made a major before he returned to college but his rank 
didn’t do him any good when he came face to face with the gentle souls who made up 
the °19 squad. Besides Hack the club was represented by Mike Callahan, Whitey 
Thomas, Mel Dickenson, Don Lourie and last but by no means least, Maury ‘Trimble, 
the team’s star and one of Princeton’s all-time backs. The team gave Princeton its 
best season since 1911 in spite of set-backs by Colgate and West Virginia. ‘That was a 
year when Yale was trounced and Harvard tied. And the tie was caused by Eddie 
Casey, who actually entered Princeton as a freshman before the competition from 
Cambridge became too heavy. It was a season of vicious line play, brilliant running 
by Trimble and fine generalship by Cottage’s Jack Strubing. No one who saw that 
team play will forget another Cottager, Joe Scheerer, scooping up that Yale fumble 
and running for a touchdown after Hank Garrity had cleared the road of Fido 
Kempton. 

But the spectators of that year missed one incident that will remain forever in the 
memory of those who played the game. Don Lourie remembers it vividly. So does 
Hack McGraw ... only too well. Here’s how it all came about: 
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T= year 1919 was one of the strangest and certainly the happiest that Princeton 
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Top row: Trimble, Happer, Yeiser, Dibert, Heath. Third row: Clark, Twitchell, Samson, Beal, Schenck, Fyffe, 
Funk, Henderson. Second row: Georgi, Rue, Goldsmith, Terrell, Vaughn, Casey. First row: H. B. Collins, 
Freck, Winn, Frick. 





Top row: Morgan, Meyer, Terrell, Wilson, Haight, Bell, Heath, McCaull, Frick. 
Moore, Hopkins, Hawke, Wisner, Twitchell, Thomas, Dean. 
Henderson, McCormick, Schenck, Clark, Beal, Daniell. 
Freck, Ackerman. 


Third row: Knox, Fyffe, R. G. 
Second row: Vaughn, Happer, Hammond, Samson, 
First row: Rankin, Funk, Callahan, Trimble, McGraw, 
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In those days Don Lourie, in spite of his prowess, was only a shrimp in comparison 
with the big stiffs he had to play with. So Puffy Bigler, when he wasn’t busy playing 
his position at tackle, made it his duty in life to protect Don from all possible bodily 
harm. In the Yale game of that Fall Don was kicked in a vulnerable part of his anat- 
omy by a boy in blue and time was called while the injured man was rested. Now Don 
Lourie claims that it wasn’t the Eli’s fault. He also claims that he told Bigler as much. 
But Bigler didn’t agree. He took Don’s cause to heart as completely as if it were his 
son’s. And he tore into the Yale man for a full period in an attempt to avenge the foul 
deed. ‘The contest between the two became a dog fight, with each man waiting for his 
opening. 

Finally that opening came ... for Puffy. After a pile-up he spied his adversary’s 
hand coming out of the bottom of the heap and he lost no time in acting. Without the 
slightest hesitation he stepped on the paw, turning his cleats to make the job a perfect 
one. Then a wild shriek emanated from the tangled bodies and the pile rose like an 
elevator. And the man who did the shrieking—and the lifting—is the point of the 
story, for Puffy had stepped on the good hand of his own Captain Hack McGraw. 
That was team spirit for you! 

The Club was a mad-house in that first year after the war. Prohibition didn’t by any 
means stop the lads who had been in service. Members were older and did about as 
they pleased while no one dared do much about it. Some even walked to breakfast in 
their bathrobes. Maury Trimble was president and his task was not the most pleasant 
in the world. Consequently he had to indulge in a good portion of the fun himself for 
lack of something better to do. And of course he knew that his chairman of the house 
committee, Mother Henderson, would keep an eye open in his absence. Nobody 
could dodge this worrying, painstaking individual when he was on the rampage for 
better living conditions. Mother couldn’t be responsible for everything, however. 
It wasn’t his fault, for example, when a noted athlete of the club (hair parted in the 
middle, weight about 160 pounds) broke loose one evening and ran down Nassau 
Street as nude as a new-born babe. He couldn’t prevent the climaxes to the pool 
games between Jim Ackerman and Jack Daniell, either. 

Pool, incidentally, was ‘Tiger Inn’s national pastime then as it has always been since 
the club started. But it remained for that particular year to bring forth the Club’s 
most cockeyed pool game in a long line of insane contests. ‘This one happened when 
Joe Schenck and Andy Happer had a pool feud. They went at it hammer and tong 
one evening and were concentrating nicely when the rest of the club went off to bed. 
Next morning when members showed up for breakfast, Joe and Andy were still at it 
even though Joe was several hundred points ahead. They had played all night. 

Other happenings of that period which club members remember vividly were many 
and varied. Bud Rankin recalls Dave Herron’s return to college as National Amateur 
Golf Champion and how pleased the Club was to claim such a rarity as its very own. 
Bud also remembers the sailor who used to visit the Club as a guest of Bill Moore and 
how he used to hand Bill a laugh with his remark that “‘them’s dandy beans.’’ And 
Hack McGraw can’t forget one of the War’s strangest gifts to Princeton ... a man 
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named Muldoon. Muldoon got in as a freshman at the age of twenty-seven. Each 
afternoon he would wander down to University Field, roll up his coat and set it 
neatly aside. He would then roll up his sleeves and . . . scrimmage! After he had had 
his workout he would calmly roll down his sleeves, put on his coat again and depart 
for Commons to tie on the feed bag. Those who walked behind Muldoon simply to 
hear him talk were crushed when the college decided it would limit his career to three 
months. 
THE MAYOR REUNES 


Tue good fortune which the football team had brought the college the previous 
Fall continued in the Spring of ’20. In May Mrs. Magie’s annual Freshman dance 
was the most successful in the college’s history: it ended with Dickinson Hall and 
Marquand Chapel burning down. Whoever was in charge of entertainment at that 
affair must have had the divine touch. In the same month the track team won a 
championship by defeating both Harvard and Yale by good margins. As for June... 
well, June was the month when the Mayor of Binghamton came to Reunion. Mel 
Dickenson describes the Mayor’s stay in the following manner: 

“Tom Wilson, 1913, had been overseas and made quite a record for himself. Upon 
his return to Binghamton, New York, he was made mayor of the town. Marion 
Wilson, 1918, did not return to Princeton after the war, but Kenneth Wilson, 1920, 
did come back to take his degree. Donald Wilson, 1922, was in college at the time. 
I was rooming with Kenneth Wilson. On Friday night of Commencement week-end, 
we had been doing a bit of tenting. In those days many of the tents were in the field 
across from University Field. A group of us. . . Tom, Marion, Ken and Don Wilson, 
Hack McGraw, Don Lourie and myself. . . were coming up the rear side of Tiger Inn 
to go up to Washington Road. We suddenly missed ‘Tom Wilson, looked around for 
him and heard a shout coming from what seemed to be below the ground. We went 
back and found that Tom had fallen through a covering that had evidently been over 
this old well for years. Being a bit in the ‘rotten’ stage he had stepped on it and fallen 
through. Fortunately, about twelve feet down, an iron bar had been placed across the 
well and he was hanging on this bar. As I stated, we had been tenting, and seeing the 
Mayor in the well amused us so much that we started to dance around the well, 
singing to the tune of “The Farmer’s In The Dell’... 


‘The Mayor’s in the well, 
The Mayor’s in the well, 
Heigh-Ho! The derry oh, 
The Mayor’s in the well.’ 


This was amusing to us but not so amusing to Tom. He kept shouting to please 
give him a hand. We finally realized that he was in a predicament, so I took hold of 
Don Wilson’s ankles and lowered him down. He made a contact with Tom. Hack, 
Ken and Woody (Marion) grabbed hold of me and we managed to pull Tom out of 
the well. Since that experience, we always repeat the story of ‘The Mayor’s In The 
Well’ at every Commencement.” (Editor’s note: not repeated at every Commence- 
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ment in the language which the Mayor used after his rescue. How the Mayor ever 
survived is a mystery. How his brothers ever survived his rage is a still greater one.) 

The early 20’s were what are commonly known as alumni years: in other words, 
they panned out exceptionally well from the athletic standpoint. The undergraduates 
didn’t complain either. The Fall of 1920 brought forth one of Princeton’s all-time 
football champions and the team members sounded like a social register of sports. If 
the coaches of that year hadn’t produced results they would have been drawn and 
quartered. Perhaps they knew it. At any rate, Santa Claus had brought them Stinson, 
Keck, Dickenson, Callahan, McManmon, Hooper, Legendre, Lourie, Gilroy, 
Scheerer and Garrity, as a first team: four of whom made Walter Camp’s first two 
All-Americas. 

Except for a tie game with Harvard, the slate was clean when the Yale game 
arrived. ‘Tiger Inn’s Mike Callahan, Mel Dickenson and Don Lourie had already 
made enviable reputations for themselves by that time. And the people who went to 
the Yale game did so with the idea of seeing fireworks. ‘They were not disappointed. 

That was the year that Princeton’s Captain Mike Callahan played opposite Yale’s 
captain, brother Tim, and never did two Irishmen in a barroom brawl ever entertain 
the customers with more legal mayhem and attempted murder. And to do Tim justice, 
he outlasted Mike. But he did it in a way that no Princeton man resented . . . on the 
wrong end of a 20-0 score. ‘Those who were lucky enough to see that game will always 
remember Stan Keck’s phenomenal place kicking and Don Lourie’s sprint for a 
touchdown on a fake placement, with Keck obligingly taking out most of the right 
side of the Yale line as interference. Plays like that are made in Heaven. 

And no one will forget the sight of Mike’s and Tim’s lovely mother sitting on the 
Yale side during one half and her march across the field to the Princeton side for the 
other. If ever a mother was proud of two battling boys it must have been Mrs. Callahan 
on that occasion. 

Next day the late Bill McGeehan, noted sports writer, wrote an account of what 
Mike and Tim might have talked about when tossing the coin before the game and 
during the actual contest. According to Bill, the conversation concerned the boys’ 
Aunt Emma and it started in the most friendly manner. ‘Tim was solicitous of the old 
girl because he hadn’t seen her in years and he prodded Mike with questions about 
her. But as the game wore on ‘Tim’s interest in Aunt Emma waned perceptibly. 
When, in the last period, Mike brought up the subject again, he was met with a vicious 
“Damn Aunt Emma” from Tim. So ended the story of the Callahans’ mythical 
relative—and with her one of the most satisfying football seasons in Princeton history. 

The gridiron success started things off on the right track. ‘The water-polo team won 
another title. The soccer team followed suit. The golf team was undefeated. So was 
the tennis team. The polo team raised Princeton’s social standing by catching the 
championship fever. And then . . . wonder of wonders . . . the crew beat Yale, Har- 
vard, Penn, Cornell, Navy and California. Considering the fact that California was 
the Pacific Coast champion and Navy the 1920 Olympic winner, the crew season was 
something to make even a baseball fan enthusiastic. 
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Top row: Daniell, Miller, Lyons, Robinson, Hotchkin, Wilson, Dean. Third row: Dickenson, Knepper, Haight, 
Wisner, Meyer, Moser. Second row: Kent, Knox, Morgan, Love. First row: Hawke, Lourie, Callahan, Hopkins, 
Thomas. 
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Top row: Euwer, Troup, McCaull, Coleman, Dolan, Burke, Fudge, Miller, Read. Third row: Rowe, R. E. Knepper, 
E. W. Brown, Mason, Westerfield, Peeples, Montgomery, Hopkins, Dickenson. Second row: Hotchkin, Wisner, 
P. D. Moser, F. T. Knepper, Love. First row: Broyles, Wilson, Lourie, Schmertz, Kent, Lipscomb. 
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The first half of the year 1921 brought forth two other noteworthy news items 
and neither had anything to do with championships. One was the advent of a form 
of modified carnage which now travels under the legal name of Lacrosse. The other 
was the introduction of an even more complicated but less gruelling sport known as 
relativity. The coach of the latter, a Professor Einstein, was given a degree and 
promptly returned the compliment with a series of lectures. The two faculty members 
who understood him claimed that the learned Professor had something on the ball. 
History seems to have proved their faith. 


The Y.M.C.A. man who reviewed the 1921 football season in the Bric must have 
sprung from a long line of landladies. At any rate, he didn’t hesitate to make his 
feelings clear when he wrote this: “‘ . . . the 1921 season found the football team minus 
several stars of the championship eleven of the year before who were ineligible on 
account of deficiency in their studies due to their own negligence.” 

As a matter of fact the football team was not the only sufferer. That was the year 
when the powers-that-be decided that Yale, Harvard and Princeton athletes should 
attend classes more regularly. So Princeton proceeded to disqualify its football, base- 
ball, and basketball captains-elect and then sat back and waited for Harvard and Yale 
to take similar academic steam baths. But the joke was on Princeton. For Harvard and 
Yale didn’t do anything of the sort! 

That Fall Princeton saw Tiger Inn’s Don Lourie play his last football game. All- 
American the previous season, Don played his heart out in spite of painful injuries and 
a losing season and put in his bid for the title of Princeton’s greatest quarter-back. 

The rest of the year was more like it: basketball, track, golf, soccer, water-polo and 
tennis championships. And the baseball team? Well, Sam Gompers had extolled the 
virtues of the A.F. of L. in his April visit to Princeton. His presence had to jinx 
something. 

For Tiger Inn the Spring of ’22 meant farewell to a small but important Section. 
And it meant graduation for the Club’s fourth Wilson brother . . . a record unique in 
Tiger Inn history, in spite of the Rankin Clan’s attempt to contest it by the illegal use 
of distant cousins. 

MEL’S LIGHTWEIGHTS 


To talk about anything but football in discussing the Fall of ’22 would be heresay. 
And who wants to be a heretic? To get down to brass tacks, the Fall of ’22 was the 
season when Tiger’s Mel Dickenson captained a team that was duck soup for the 
sports-writers and quite the opposite for its opponents. Never has a football squad 
been the cause of more high blood pressure among spectators, more salary increases 
for the gentlemen of the Press or more praise for its coaches. It made ““The ‘Team That 
Won’t Be Beat, Can’t Be Beat’’ a motto almost as famous as Coach Bill Roper, who 
coined it. It had a nasty habit of making the motto appropriate by coming from behind 
to win. But why it was ever called ‘“The Team of Destiny”’ only the little brownies will 
ever know and they probably won’t tell. It certainly was not because of the material, 
for the squad had an over-abundance of the kind of lads you wouldn’t care to meet 
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on a dark night: cripples like Charlie Caldwell, Pink Baker, Herb Treat, Jack Cleaves, 
Ollie Alford, Bob Beattie, Crum, Snively and our own Mel, to name a few. ‘That sort 
of material must have made it mighty tough for the coaches, poor things. 

There’s a rumor abroad that this 1922 aggregation won a game from Chicago by 
the score of 21-18. Shall we go on? 

There is also a 10-3 win over Harvard in the record book. But Yale had to be 
taken into camp before the season could be called outstanding. And Yale was tough: 
it couldn’t help being, with fellows like O’Hearn, Jordan, Scott and Neidlinger in the 
line-up. 

That contest proved, among other things, that the late Heywood Broun should 
never have given up sportswriting. The great liberal of the picket lines and Racquet 
Club did an unusual job when he described Princeton’s goal-line stand that saved the 
game. Said he, in substance: 

‘*Yale’s ball directly in front of the goal posts. Fourth down on Princeton’s one yard 
line. Yale tradition called for Captain Jordan to carry the ball through the center of 
the line.” 

Captain Jordan didn’t, of course. And thanks to Yale tradition, Ken Smith’s field 
goal and a superb fight on the part of the Princeton team, the score that day was 3-0. 
Thus did one of the most satisfying seasons in Princeton history come to a close. 

In January, 1923, the Hobey Baker rink was opened for the first time. Princeton 
celebrated by knocking off nine in a row, including the Elis. In the same month there 
was another icy reception, this one reserved for a return performance by William 
Jennings Bryan, who spoke on the theory of evolution. He didn’t believe in it. 

And like all reformers who came to Princeton, Brother Bryan cast an evil spell on 
the campus. Yale walloped us in baseball in spite of such stars as Tiger Inn’s Peck 
Euwer, Jimmy Boohecker and Ken Smith and luminaries like Moe Berg, Charlie 
Caldwell, Jim Jeffries and Carney. Lucky it was that the student body could still talk 
about the past Fall and the biggest and best championship of all. 

The 1923 Section had brought music to the Club, in more ways than one. This was 
the era of “Avalon,” “‘Japanese Sandman,” ‘‘Whispering,” ‘“‘Margie,”’ “‘Lady of the 
Evening” and other song hits. ‘The Club owned two pianos at that time and they were 
both kept busy by local, if sometimes doubtful, talent. Carl Good was the Club’s chief 
entertainer and helped write much of the Triangle Show’s “‘Espagnola.”’ 

In their junior year ’23 had seen the room to the left of the front door added. At 
the same time a sizeable and gaudy information booth was placed on the second floor 
for the exclusive use of female guests and soon became the talk of the Street. John 
Dolan recalls that this room, ‘“‘when not used for the purpose for which constructed, 
was frequently used as a card room by the bush league bridge players who could find 
no other place to play.” 

If it were not for the fact that members of Tiger Inn were still going strong athleti- 
cally in those days, old-timers might possibly be forced to doubt the Club’s virility. 
But such a doubt couldn’t arise when sections like ’24 and ’25 were running loose. 
These included Ike Pirie, captain of crew for two years; Peck Euwer and Jimmy 
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Boohecker, captains of baseball; Harvey Emery, track captain and football player; 
Ken Smith, of baseball and football fame; Swede Shannon, golf captain; Colie Moser, 
captain of swimming and intercollegiate diving champion; and Bill Booth, Willy 
Wingate and Tillson in football. The list didn’t end with athletes. Harvey Emery was 
on the Senior Council and President of his Class, was voted most popular, most 
respected, best all-around man. Ken Twitchell, besides being football manager, was 
President of the Club, on the Senior Council, member of the Triangle Club and Class 
Secretary. Tiger Inn, as a matter of fact, was enjoying a boom in manpower. 

The boom didn’t do the baseball team any harm, either. In the Spring of ’?24 Peck 
Euwer’s boys took the series from Yale in two straight, one of which was a no-hitter. 
Considering the fact that this was the first time Princeton had walloped Yale since 
the War it is scarcely a wonder that the old grads kept in step with the wet weather on 
Saturday night of Reunion. 

Next Fall Yale killed Princeton’s chances of another Big Three title but the team 
established what still remains a world’s record in worm-turning. Underdog by a wide 
margin against Harvard, the 1924 team went up to Cambridge and won by 34-0, the 
worst defeat for Harvard in forty-seven years. They could not have done it, of course, 
without resorting to mayhem, illegal use of knees and signet rings (according to 
Harvard!) but they did it and that’s what counts. Dignan, ‘Tillson, Davis, Bartell and 
Weekes represented Tiger Inn that season. 

Two other events of particular note took place that same Fall. The Flour Picture 
went sissy when ammunition was limited to flour. Oldsters winced when they heard 
this and predicted . . . correctly . . . that such restrictions placed on so noble an event 
would doom it to extinction. 

Then one evening in October Nassau Street became klogged with Kleagles, Kings 
and other knight shirts, as the Ku Klux Klan put on an automobile K-Rade through 
town. This was the first exhibition of its kind in college memory and the students wel- 
comed the hooded visitors with proper respect. In no time a beautiful riot was in 
progress and many a pillow case was torn from many a head before the police were 
called to stop it. 


With the turn of the year the 1925 Section came into its own. And ’25 had its share 
of interesting members. Jimmy Boohecker recalls, among others, Len Draper, whose 
copious notes would fill volumes after every lecture and thus act as an anchor to wind- 
ward for those who had slept during class. ‘Then there was that other leading student, 
Johnny Fine, whose hours at the shore or in New York never prevented him from 
getting honor marks. Jimmy also remembers with much pleasure the famous feud 
between Bill Gilbert and Mac Ritchie over anything from a necktie’s ownership to 
possession of the one remaining piece of steak at dinner. This section, too, included 
Fritz Moses, who held the Princeton record for live tackling. But in this case Fritz was 
on the receiving end as Bill Roper used him for a tackling dummy for the entire squad. 

Yet no member of the ’25 Section could come up to ‘“‘Willie’”’ Wingate for setting 
records. His part in the Chicago 21-18 game was still fresh in the memory of all under- 
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Top row: Cutting, Pierce, MacDonald, Williams, Taylor, Stauffer, Gaver, Booth. Fourth row: P. Moore, Euwer, 
Bartlett, Pirie, Johns, Schaefer, Shannon, Semans, R. E. Knepper, Dolan. Third row: K. Moser, Shrady, K. B. 
Smith, Montgomery, Hart, Rowe, Correa. Second row: Good, McCaull, Fudge. First row: Hopkins, Broyles, 
W. Smith, Twitchell, Schmertz, Brown, Read, Burke. 
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Top row: Johns, Stauffer, Emery, Tillson, Hopkins. Fifth row: C. Moser, Shannon, Ritchie, Correa. Fourth row: 
Hilyard, McCreery, W. Smith, K. Moser, Trimble, Fudge, Moses, Gilbert. Third row: Cutting, Draper, Fine, Hart, 


MacDonald, Schaefer, Euwer. Second row: Boohecker, Twitchell, Shrady. First row: Brent, Newbold, Pierce, 
Semans, Green, Bartlett, Booth. 
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Top row: Hawkins, Pflager, Dignan, Hopkins. Third row: Fine, Smith, Fudge, Nichols, Taylor, Ritchie, Childress, 
Moses. Second row: Streett, Brent, Atwood, Richards. First row: Hilyard, Tillson, Shannon, Boohecker, Green, 


Gilbert. 





Top row: Compton, Boatwright, Eddy, Davis, Schenk. Third row: Streett, vanSiclen, Hale, Green, Royster, 
Macfarlane, Stillman, McCready, Bell, Childress. Second row: Sales, Farnsworth, Pflager, Bartell, English, Nichols, 
Hawkins, Atwood, Sharp, Weekes. First row: Sherry, Andrews, Coleman, Shannon, Dignan, Taylor, Richards. 
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eraduates when ‘‘Willie”’ left college, married and produced a son in time for his first 
reunion. How many Tiger Inners can say as much? 

1925 had scarcely been out of swaddling clothes before Princeton witnessed a rare 
sight: The basketball team took the Eastern Intercollegiate title. The track team kept 
up the good work by annexing the Big Three championship. On the latter team was 
Tiger Inn’s Weekes, who ran on the relay team that tied the world’s record at the 
Penn Relays. That was a great year for Princeton track men, undergraduate and 
alumni, for the team was second to Southern California in the I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet and 
came mighty close to winning it. 

Track shoes hardly had been hung up for the season before the Class of 1925 had 
the doubtful honor of being the first to wrestle with two-year comprehensives under 
the four-course plan. When the Isabella McCosh Infirmary was dedicated later in the 
month some members of this class probably needed it. If they didn’t, they were 
scholastic balls of fire compared with later classes who have used the honored building 
for exam-ducking ever since. 

Next Fall things were Jake. And those Tiger Inn men who saw a championship 
season climaxed by Slagle’s stroll against Yale will always take off their hats to the 
man who hung his across the street. ‘The mutual respect in which Tiger and Ivy have 
always held each other was never better exemplified than on that November after- 
noon. For Ivy’s Jake got more than a little help from Tiger’s captain John Davis and 
Tom Dignan. ‘Tommy not only scored two touchdowns but virtually won the game 
with a seventy yard punt that went out of bounds on Yale’s three. 

Having taken Harvard over the bumps to the tune of 36-0 the previous week, the 
team couldn’t help being ranked with Princeton’s greatest. And the victories were all 
the sweeter because nobody expected them when the season started. 

In the Fall of ’26 the Club was subjected to extensive alterations, making it neces- 
sary for members to eat at Ivy and Colonial for about six weeks. Bill Ballard, in speak- 
ing of the return “home”? after this friendly gesture on the part of our neighbor clubs, 
writes: 

‘‘Upon moving into the enlarged and newly decorated Clubhouse we were some- 
what discouraged with the (in our opinion) unmasculine decorations in the large 
living room. We conscientiously kept our feet on the chairs and sofas during the 
remainder of the year, which produced something of the desired effect. Ernest 
Luginbuhl arrived with the new furniture and immediately set out to do the good job 
he has done ever since. We took some time in going through the old attic and found 
several prints and pictures which we had framed and hung in the living room and 
dining room.” 

But by far the most important architectural change of that era Ballard (surprisingly) 
omits. The Board of Governors, without the slightest reverence for tradition, ordered 
the carpenters to attack the famous couch in the south alcove of the second floor 
library and make it /ess comfortable. When the surgeons finished the operation the 
patient looked like a cross-section of a Mainboucher corset and was just about as 
impractical. In other words, the operation accomplished its purpose. 
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Chapter Eight 


“Free From All Meaning, Whether Good or Bad, 
And In One Word, Heroically Mad... .” 


John Dryden. 


wasn’t a dull moment on the campus. That included the Dean’s office, too. 

They launched themselves on their various careers of crime by breaking the all- 
time All-American record for stealing clappers and the flush of this initial success never 
wore off until their graduation restored the college to its normal safety. The section 
included Captain Davis, Ernie Bartell and Weekes among its football men, Captain 
Pirie, John Aitken and Bill Ballard in crew, Weekes in track. It even included class 
officers, students and a Pyne Prize winner in Ernie Bartell. But if it was famous for one 
thing in particular the 1927 Section was known for its ability to raise more different 
kinds of hell in more different ways, with less severe consequences, than any modern 
group in the Club’s history. The fact ought to prove comforting to those alumni who 
believe Princeton has softened perceptibly since the corduroy pants days. 

Unfortunately for future generations of Tiger Inn men, the choicest bits in the 
history of the 27 Section cannot get by the censor. It would be impossible, for example, 
to tell the one about McCready’s swim in the canal after House Parties. Or Ballard’s 
solo flight and subsequent crack-up. Or the story of the inmate of ’79 Hall whose 
unconscious nudist act was reported to the Dean by an observing professor’s wife. ‘The 
less said about Cottage’s Jimmy Bridges and Tiger Inn’s fireplace, the better, too. 

No, it wouldn’t do to report episodes of this nature. 

But there’s no harm in recalling the time that the negro laundress reported a ’27 
member to the authorities and accused him of paying his bill in Mexican currency. 
And there’s no law against the story of the participation of ’27 in the Protest P-Rade 
against the ban on automobiles. That was the time when Jess Macfarlane’s truck held 
several Tiger Inners as it rolled through various arches and finally ended upon the 
lawn of Prospect. Jess reports that President Hibben ran out in his shirt sleeves to stop 
the fun and was chased around his grounds by one of the participating cars. 

The story most dear to the hearts of the 1927 Section, however, is one which doesn’t 
deal with the campus. It doesn’t even deal with dry land, for that matter. It’s a sea 
story. And Peanuts Royster wins the competition for the privilege of telling it: 

‘““A party of about 15 members of the class of 1927, headed by Moose Ballard, 
Woody Pirie, and Ed Andrews, decided one evening that a spin on Lake Carnegie 
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}'= the time members of Tiger Inn’s ’27 Section stepped into Princeton there 





Top row: Rankin, Carroll, Hendey, Schenk, French, Atwood, McCready. Third row: Sherry, Royster, Gaffney, 
Acuff, Pieper, Weekes, Mitchell, Murphey, Stillman. Second row: Boatwright, Compton, Hale, English, Aitken, 
vanSiclen, Eddy, Roosevelt, Macfarlane. First row: Bell, Clifford, Farnsworth, Ballard, Bartell, Davis, Andrews. 





Top row: Mitchell, Baylis, Alison, Acuff, Ebbets, Becker. Fourth row: Fisher, Scott, Beaird, Kuser, Ashley, 
French, Giles, Gaffney. Third row: Carroll, Clifford, Coster, Garland, Bannard, Rankin, Pieper, Ashcraft. Second 
row: Gore, Ott, Wright, Hague, Dodge, Priestley, Weatherley, Requardt. First row: Sharp, Atwood, Lawler, Aitken, 
Pirie, Roosevelt, McCready. 
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would remove cobwebs from rusty brains, it being three days after final examinations, 
during the lull before Commencement. To put the idea into effect required several 
beers and an additional keg to take along in case of snakes or seasickness. We piled into 
Ed Andrews’ old Pierce-Arrow, and as silently as a hurricane slipped down to the 
Varsity boathouse, where it was a matter of minutes for Admiral Pirie to open the 
door and clear the coaches’ launch for action. Woody, knowing the lake bottom as 
intimately as his own beer mug, had no difficulty in steering a clear course for the 
dam—but wait! Voices behind us! No one was able to turn around because the boat 
was so crowded, so we simply slowed up to practice shouts of ‘50,000 Germans Cried 
Hoch! (This was a New York Times headline of that particular day, featuring 
Chamberlain’s and Levine’s flight to Germany.) The voices turned out to emanate 
from the alcoholic throats of Clem Wells and Ave Sherry! These two jitterbugs had 
tuned in on the grapevine to hear of the party, and had confiscated a two-oared gig 
in which to chase the band wagon. It took them some time to catch us, as you can 
imagine, with big Wells pulling little Sherry around in circles, Prom Committee 
and all. 

“On arrival we pulled the gig up on the stern and continued on our way. Finally we 
moored at the dam and scrambled up the road to Kingston, for no good reason except 
to say we’d been there. We visited the beer joints. On the way back to the boat several 
members stumbled over rocks and sticks, and our Fuhrer, Moose Ballard, decided to 
rest for a while in a ditch where it was soft and cool, furnishing us with a body to carry 
aboard. We resumed our cruise after a while, and continued to harden our arteries 
with a series of wing-overs, sideslips, and more beer. Suddenly out of the blue night 
loomed the sister ship to our craft, lousy with proctors. Skipper Pirie did an outside 
loop and headed for the boathouse, the enemy in hot pursuit. We cheered, we pushed, 
we grunted, fearing the worst, when out of that same blue night whipped a carp 
fisherman’s net like an octopus, and clamped tightly onto the propeller of our foe, 
tying him up tighter than a knot. Off we went. Someone had a brain wave; we put 
the keg of beer into the gig with Wells, and shoved him to shore, while the crew 
quickly docked the launch and fled. Wells successfully hid the keg-evidence, but, sad 
to relate, was apprehended in person a few minutes later. 

‘The proctors rounded us up: Andrews and Sherry through their automobiles, Wells 
as corpus delicti, and your correspondent through his coat, left in Ed’s car. Dean 
Gauss sat in session on the four of us, and we remember his words verbatim: 


“Dean: ‘Did you have a good time, boys?’ 
BHOVS= Wy eSsasiry: 
“Dean: ‘All right, get out of here!’ ” 


1927 is also known as the year when Progress called on Tiger Inn and did not find 
it wanting. Radio was giving some indications of becoming more than a toy and the 
members wanted to be the first on the Street to have one. Consequently they com- 
missioned Ernest, the Jack of all trades, to build one. In due time it was finished, 
complete with three tubes, honeycomb coils, a large battery and various improve- 
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ments like a “low-loss condenser,”’ a “low-loss aerial” and other high-priced gadgets 
that could have been bought for a song. That radio became the pride of the Club, 
Just as the big clock had been in years past. When Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
made his solo flight across the Atlantic virtually every member was glued to the in- 
strument all day. 

The spirit of good clean fun which pervaded the Class of 1927 was not their ex- 
clusive right. Neither was their athletic ability. The Club’s sections in ’28 and ’29 
included Rankin, French and Ebbets in baseball; French, Lawler and Requardt in 
football; Sherb Becker, John Aitken and Alison in crew; McCready, Ashley, Garland 
and Gore in track. The case of Newt Lawler, incidentally, is good enough for any 
Horatio Alger story. If Newt had gone to Yale he would have made Dink Stover look 
like a rank failure. 

In his sophomore year Newt had paid his way into the Navy game. His interest in 
playing the game was confined to his lowly job on one of the scrub teams. It all 
started when Jack Winn began to have bad luck as end coach. Weekes was injured and 
Jack’s other ends didn’t exactly make him go into ecstasies. Then Coach Winn spied 
Lawler’s frame. In a few days Newt was playing his first varsity game and two weeks 
later started against Harvard. ‘Those who know their Princeton football history don’t 
have to be told that Newt Lawler was one of the toughest ends Princeton ever had. 


ASHCRAFT AND PRIESTLEY: ATHLETES 


THAT same Fall another Tiger man hung up a football record. Our hero in this case 
was Squirrel Ashcraft, lover of hot music and hater of R.O.T.C. horses. In fact, 
Squirrel’s horror of the nags was so acute that he decided to go out for football to 
escape the mounted portion of his artillery training. Better to die honorably on the 
sacred gridiron, reasoned he, than under the worn hoofs of a discontented Army horse. 

So Squirrel turned out for the scrubs, arrayed in high white sneakers and other 
make-shift clothing that looked more appropriate for a Triangle Show than football. 
That man named Slagle carried the ball as Mr. A. lined up on defence. And as Jake 
came through the line Squirrel became the victim of as vile a double-cross as ever 
came out of a Chicago gang war. For when Jake approached the scrubs with his ten- 
man interference the scrubs had disappeared into thin air. ‘That is, everyone had dis- 
appeared except the unsuspecting Squirrel, who was left to battle the varsity alone. 
What Squirrel thought as he lay on his back and watched the cleats go by, history 
does not tell. It’s just as well, for it certainly couldn’t be printed, anyway. 

Ashcraft, of course, was famous for his accordion playing and his Triangle Club 
participation. And when you add Bill Priestley, Jack Howe and Ave Sherry you have 
the hottest musical group that ever set foot in Tiger Inn. What they couldn’t do to a 
few musical instruments was not worth recording. But their activities didn’t stop 
there. They and their fellow members in ’29 did their share in making things interest- 
ing not only for those who listened to their music but for those who patrolled Prince- 
ton’s streets as well. One of their most famous run-ins with the local constabulary 
has to do with that great sprinter and trumpet tickler, Mr. William Priestley. It all 
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Top row: Whyte, T. H. Moore, Keith, W. A. Moore, Scott, Hendey, Kuser, A. H. Davis, Baylis. Fourthrow: Mitchell, 
O’Toole, T. P. Scott, Bannard, Garland, Love, Byron, Keehn. Third row: Fisher, Priestley, Euwer, Gore, 
Coster, Bell, Murphey, Evans, Weatherley, Howe. Second row: Ott, Swift, Wright, Carter, Dodge, Kistler, L. F. 
Davis, Beaudrias, Kirk, Williams. First row: Beaird, Alison, Miles, Kerr, Lawler, Ashley, Hague. 
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Top row: R. S. Oakley, Horne, Juergens, A. H. Davis, Royster, Savage, Hallett, Mestres, Carrillo, Miles, Pease. 
Fourth row: Graves, Jones, Wilkison, Hamill, Keith, Scott, Thomson, C. H. Moore, Reeves, Livingston, Botzow. 
Third row: Hitz, Miles, Carter, Evans, Sanger, O’Toole, W. P. Davis, L. E. Oakley, Walker, Murphey, Bennett. 
Second row: Howe, Baker, Keehn, Carey, Euwer, Swift, Kistler, Cameron, Kirk. First row: Hendey, W. A. Moore, 
Muldaur, Love, Bell, T. H. Moore, Whyte. 
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came about when our Court Jester was wending his way home after an out-of-town 
evening which included its share of mouth wash. William had stopped at the Balt, as 
all men do under such circumstances, to have a bite to eat and to leave his scent for 
various proctors to follow. But Bill didn’t like his food. In fact he threw his sandwich 
in a passing car as he left the Balt’s portals and thereby aroused the ire of Smitty, that 
loving and revered arm of Princeton’s law. Smitty told Bill to mind his manners. And 
Bill’s reply wouldn’t exactly have been material for a first-grade primer. Bill’s run- 
ning, however, would have done justice to the I.C.A.A.A.A. He headed for Blair 
Tower, with Smitty in hot pursuit. But just as he was leaving Smitty well behind, Bill 
did a strange thing; he stopped to light a cigarette. Before he could take a well-earned 
puff Mr. Priestley was in handcuffs, headed for the jug. It was not until Mayor Bacon 
Bunn had been routed out of bed by Tiger Inn’s Kistler and Cameron that the 
culprit was let out of jail. Dick Mestres, ’31, describes the trial as follows: 

‘No sooner had the trial started than the judge accused Priestley of kidding when 
Bill said he came from Yazoo City, Mississippi. On being persuaded that there was 
such a town the trial continued. Smitty’s testimony was damaging. He ‘threw the 
book’ at Bill and charged him with just about everything in the world, including 
‘extreme intoxication.’ As character witnesses we did much to refute most of Smitty’s 
testimony. But we couldn’t refute the ‘extreme intoxication’ charge successfully. This 
was disposed of in the following manner. 

‘Judge: ‘Mr. Priestley, you say you ran from Nassau Street to Blair Tower with the 
officer in pursuit?’ 

PN raP eyes sites 

‘Judge: ‘How far is it from Nassau Street to Blair Tower, Mr. Priestley?” 

Mr eye 200 yards. sire 

‘Judge: ‘How long did it take you to run this distance?’ 

“Mr. P: “Twenty seconds.’ (An unofficial world’s record.) 

‘Judge: ‘Any man who could run 200 yards in twenty seconds couldn’t be in- 
toxicated. Case dismissed!’ ”” 

The *29 Section had seen a lot of good times as undergraduates. Winning teams had 
given them something to cheer about. Triangle Shows were unusually gay: ‘‘Na- 
poleon Passes,” “‘Zuider Zee,” “Samarkand,” ‘“‘Fortuno.”’ But it’s doubtful that any- 
thing stood out in the memories of these Twenty-Niners any more vividly than the 
beer parties in the stadium, when Carmine Frank’s needled nectar would be rolled 
through the jimmied gate and consumed by a horde of thirsty individuals who always 
had one eye cocked for Mike, Frank or Harry. 

‘They remember, too, with considerable pride and pleasure, the crew races on Lake 
Carnegie which were witnessed from that noble barge, the “Utter Abandon” .. . 
how girls were never allowed aboard unless they took their hair down . . . how the 
craft would be loaded to over-capacity for the island picnic grounds . . . and how 
a newsreel once showed the ‘‘Utter Abandon” winning a crew race from the Navy. 
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And speaking of winning, the baseball team knocked off the Elis in the Spring of ?29 
and thereby took a championship that the college sorely needed. Ebbets, Swift, 
O’Toole, Bennett and Carter represented the Club. But every member of that team 
took a back seat to our own Tommy Carter when the season’s books were balanced. 
For who can forget the sight of the noble editor in the first Yale game, when he 
changed from a catcher to a hitter without the slightest warning? Who can forget, 
after ‘Tommy’s winning home run, the look of astonishment on our slugger’s face as he 
explained that it was a curve he had hit? And who can forget Mr. Carter, senior, 
tossing his wallet at son ‘Tom as he returned to the dugout? 

Yes, °29 saw good times. But it was just as well that they graduated when they did. 
For the following Fall something began to pop in Wall Street. A few months later a 
lot more lads were working their way through college. 


The prosperous Twenties had seen Tiger Inn pass through the greatest financial 
crisis of its career. Back in 1915 a $10,000 mortgage had been taken out but in 1925 
this amount had been reduced by only $2,000. During this stretch the Board of 
Governors worked hard to improve the Club physically and financially. Dickson Q. 
Brown, whose loyalty to Princeton and Tiger Inn was a model throughout his entire 
graduate life, had put in ten years of service as Treasurer. But in ’25 the struggle was 
not yet over. The clubhouse was inadequate and in need of repairs. On rainy days 
it was not unusual to see buckets on the dining room tables to catch the water leaking 
from the ceiling. 

At that time it was decided that a re-building program was necessary. Tiger’s 
C. H. Murphey, ’00, undertook the raising of funds, set up committees throughout the 
country and did a magnificent organizing job. The rebuilding in 1926 cost $56,000 
and a new mortgage of $25,000 was taken out immediately. The committees raised 
the rest: 

Few members realize that the larger sections which started coming into the Club 
after 1926 were an economic necessity. The college by this time had grown to such an 
extent that larger sections couldn’t hurt anybody’s feelings. Not a voice was raised in 
protest. And future sections were proof of the fact that increased numbers couldn’t 
lower the quality of the product. 

Yet it was not until the end of the Twenties that the crisis was over and bills could 
be paid on time, for even as late as 1928-29 the financial status of the Club was any- 
thing but sound. Increased space, however, brought better accommodations for 
larger sections. When the kitchens were moved to their present position in the rear of 
the west wing, even the waiters were happy. The Thirties, therefore, marked the be- 
ginning not only of the modern but also of a financially solvent Tiger Inn. Ironically, 
the Club had its toughest fight for existence in the Boom Days and lived to see its 
greatest success in the Depression which followed. 
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Chapter Nine 


DEPRESSION DAYS 


activities in Princeton which felt its shock none suffered more than the football 

team. Even with Tiger Inn’s Captain Jack Whyte and six other club-members, 
the team of that Fall experienced very little satisfaction and a great many kicks in the 
teeth. Let’s get on. 

The Depression in Princeton athletics was to last for several years before the Alumni 
could stop biting their nails, but the baseball teams didn’t suffer as acutely as did the 
football teams. In the Spring of ’30 it took a thriller of a playoff at the Polo Grounds 
to keep the Tigers from winning the championship. That was the season when Tiger 
Inn had more men on the varsity than it ever had on any ball team before or since: 
six gentlemen and two pitchers. It looked like a frame-up. 

When the ’30 Section bid farewell to Princeton the Club lost considerable human 
interest material. It lost a cruel and skillful pool player in the person of Peck Euwer, 
brother of Twenty-four’s original article. Many a sucker heaved a sigh of relief when 
this happened. And when Dick Hendey grabbed his diploma the most amazing 
Bronx cheer that ever wafted its way in from a Princeton outfield was stilled forever. 
Captain John (“‘take two and hit to right’’) O’ Toole was prejudiced enough to refer to 
Hendey’s sound effect as a “‘South Baaston Salute.” But whatever its name, suffice it 
to say that it was worthy of Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field. Chick Ebbets himself admitted it. 

This contingent also included that heavy sleeper, Bill Keith, who used to hire a 
Western Union boy to waken him in the morning. It is said that the company can- 
celled the agreement when it decided that no Western Union boy was mature enough 
to listen to Keith’s ‘‘good morning” when he was finally roused from sleep. ‘Then there 
was the Club’s president, Jack Love, whose fame as an administrator took second- 
place to his ability to use a bath tub for more than a bath. Parties in Jack’s rooms in 
Little were given considerable social prestige by the query ‘“‘Punch or cocktail?”’, 
which always met the guest at the door. The answer, however, made little or no 
difference: it all came out of the same tub, anyway. 

Mention of Tiger Inn’s ’30 Section would not have meaning unless T. H. Moore 
were included. Tim was one of those rare birds who never studied, had innumerable 
scrapes with the Dean’s office and always had good marks. Stories about Tim are as 
numerous as his escapes from the proctors. Classmates will never forget, for example, 
how an Army officer nearly fainted dead away at the sight of T. H. wearing his 
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S= enough, the ‘“‘Crash’? wasn’t limited to New York City. And of various 


leggings upside down at inspection. (Tim was under the impression that the straps 
went over the knees when riding.) 

When ’31 were Seniors Tiger Inn had been fortunate enough to acquire a campus 
annex without arousing the suspicions of Stanhope Hall. The annex, of course, was 
the tower of Blair Hall, where Pease, Cameron, Carrillo, Mestres, Fennell, Bowman 
and Bessire were comfortably ensconced. Up to 1928 various Tiger Inn men had held 
the rooms with men of other clubs. In that year, however, the suite became the ex- 
clusive property (rented) of the Club’s best room jugglers. By hook and an occasional 
crook Tiger Inn held this strategic suite for nine straight years thereafter. 

Thirty-One’s Senior year was a tough one for Princeton athletics. Yet their Section 
was well represented in sports. For one thing they contributed captains in football, 
baseball, basketball and crew. And in Trix Bennett the section had the college’s best 
athlete, who starred in three sports. In Paul Carey it also had the hard luck athlete of 
that era but Paul’s injuries didn’t keep him from leading the basketball team in bril- 
liant fashion. 

In spite of a miserable athletic year, Thirty One’s last is still remembered for a 
football game that went down in Princeton-Yale history as one of the greatest. That 
was Bill Roper’s last year as coach and the boys went out and hit Yale with everything 
but the players’ bench so that Bill would be given a proper going-away present. 
Underdogs by a ridiculous margin, the boys on that team made even Yale cheer 
them as Trix Bennett turned in one of the most brilliant games ever seen on a Prince- 
ton field. Yale won that game by 10-7 but there’s many an alumnus who won’t admit 
it. And there’s not a member of that team who won’t tell you that Dick Mestres was 
the best captain he ever played under. After that battle even ‘““Weeping’’ George 
Trevor, the New York Sun’s sentimentalist, could be tolerated as he wrote: ‘‘The bell 
of Old Nassau never rang so loud as the night it never rang at all.” 

The *31 inmates also saw in their Senior year the return of the section party to its 
rightful place at the Nass. For years it had been shunted back and forth between the 
Club, out-of-town and in nearby farmhouses, roadhouses and other spots which ex- 
pected to get wrecked and were paid for it when they were. Now it became Buster 
Lewis’ headache. 

And speaking of headaches, the ’31 Section had one in the Spring of their Senior 
year. It all started when a group of Juniors appeared in blue overalls which they 
called applejackets. Failing to stop the enterprising gentleman who was selling them, 
a protest committee went to Dean Gauss to see if the time-honored beer suit tradi- 
tion could not be upheld by action of the University. ‘The Dean was helpless to act. 
The Dean also thought “‘‘you big fellows ought to find a way.” The “‘big fellows” 
returned to the store and informed the proprietor that any more juniors seen wearing 
the applejackets would have them forcibly removed. The proprietor was further in- 
formed that the suits, after removal, would be returned to the store and placed in a 
spot which the proprietor could guess only too easily. The Seniors then went to work 
on the Juniors and, aided by some neat wrestling holds and flying tackles, accom- 
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plished by action what could not be accomplished by words. Thus was a tradition 
preserved. 

But if ’31 did any one thing for Princeton it was to make the old timers admit— 
once and for all—that the college wasn’t getting soft. We have Tiger’s John Ezra 
Baker, Jr. to thank for that. 

When Bake was in Princeton he was one of those peculiar individuals who believed 
in paying their debts. Being fond of games of chance, he was paying them rather 
frequently. And when John was faced with his greatest financial crisis he decided to 
fight fire with fire. Early in the winter he began to bet all and sundry any amount up 
to $5.00 that he could run from New York to Princeton in ten hours. Needless to say, 
he was nearly knocked down by the rush of students who wanted to put their money 
on a sure thing. John’s apparently trivial qualification of a training period . . . say, 
three months . . . was swept aside as of no account. Nobody believed that Bake 
would train if he were given three years, let alone months. But they didn’t know their 
man as well as they thought. Nothing could induce him to smoke, or lose sleep or miss 
his long runs. And when John left for New York on the great day, clothed in sneakers, 
old flannels and sweater, he was probably in the best shape of his life. 

With Tiger Inn’s faithful Meatball Juergens as referee, Bake lit out from Times 
Square, hitched a ride through the Holland Tunnel (the only ride allowed) and ar- 
rived at New Brunswick in the incredible time of slightly more than four hours. The 
rest of the trip looked like a breeze! But Johnny made the mistake of resting too long at 
New Brunswick. His muscles tightened up, his pace slowed but he still had two hours 
left when he arrived at Penns Neck. Half an hour later he had only reached the 
boathouse and his climb up Washington Road from that point was accomplished by 
putting one foot in front of the other with his hands and swinging his body. He made 
it with a few minutes to spare. He made the hospital, too. But he had balanced his 
budget. And without knowing it he saved the honor of his own generation. For John 
Ezra Baker, Jr. can sit on his seat from now on and relax, safe in the realization that 
no one else can answer “‘yes”’ to the question, “‘Did you ever run from Times Square 
to Princeton in ten hours?” 

In spite of the depression 1931-32 was an important year in Princeton’s history. ‘True, 
the fortunes of the football team had hit an all-time low. And the Depression had 
spread to baseball, too. ‘Tiger’s Captain Shorty Bowman, looking not unlike the 
Eiffel Tower as he took the mound, couldn’t stem the tide. But no athletic loss of that 
year was comparable to one which all Princeton undergraduates and alumni regretted 
deeply—the retirement of Keene Fitzpatrick, after twenty-two years of active service. 
His well-deserved rest was a source of regret only because all Princeton men had 
learned to love him and to count on him instinctively for help. Keene was a tra- 
dition. As coach of track and trainer of the football teams he had turned out more 
fine athletes from good, bad and indifferent material than any other man in the 
University’s history. From 1910 to 1932 a good portion of those under his wing 
were Tiger Inn men. It is no great mystery, therefore, why Tiger Inn made Keene an 
honorary member. And it’s a pretty sure bet that those Tiger Inners who knew Keene 
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Top row: Hitz, Caveny, Shanley, Bowman, Carrillo, Botzow, Clark, Graves. Fourth row: Burke, Zundel, Laughlin, 
Ranck, Royster, Savage, Council, Bennett, Livingston. Third row: Bessire, Keith, VanSchaick, Miles, Walker, 
Humphrey, Evans, Hallett, Horne. Second row: Carey, L. E. Oakley, Baker, Davis, Sanger, Thomson, C. H. Moore, 
Iams, Wildman. First row: Jones, Cameron, Fennell, Mestres, Muldaur, Juergens, Pease. 





Top row: Council, Johanns, Bard, Brinckerhoff, Fortune, Sieminski, Gifford. Fourth row: Ranck, Shanley, Hirst, 
Burke, Kilpatrick, Croul, Caveny, Haythe. Third row: G. V. Davis, L. I. Whitlock, Whitfield, Helm, L. T. Smith, 
Iams, Roebling, Kemmerer, Nevitt. Second row: Garrison, A. M. Whitlock, Tencher, Mettler, Springer, LaMotte, 
Skinner, Spencer. First row: Laughlin, Bessire, Woodward, Clark, Humphrey, VanSchaick, Bowman. 
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Top row: Brinckerhoff, Burke, Nevitt, Dallas, Bard, Snedeker, Wood, Bassett, W. H. Corbin, MacPartland, van 
Lennep. Fourth row: Hilliard, Kirkpatrick, Armstrong, Walker, Tencher, L. T. Smith, Smithies, Stewart, Croul, 
Henshaw, Green, Watt. Third row: Weawer, J. F. Coburn, Haythe, M. S. Kemmerer, Baker, VanDyke, Hirst, 
Springer, LaMotte, Taylor, Bales, Murphy. Second row: Hubbard, Mettler, Spencer, Gemmell, Roebling, Wright, 


J. L. Kemmerer, Kirkland, Coulton, Evans. First row: Sieminski, Gifford, Helm, Lane, Woodward, A. M. Whitlock, 
Fortune, Hinman, Kennedy. 
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Top row: Kirkpatrick, Etherington, Weawer, Schomp, Cathles, Quigley, Cremin, Grannis, Hallett, Stout, Patton. 
Fourth row: Hilliard, Murphy, W. H. Corbin, Wright, Craig, Dallas, Atwater, S. S. Brown, Theurer, Henshaw, 
Dauphinot. Third row: Armstrong, G. Brown, Kemmerer, Humphrey, Taylor, VanDyke, Baker, McPartland, Warner, 
Roe, Tutwiler, Shea. Second row: Sieminski, Gemmell, Coulton, Walker, Motter, Schmidlapp, Hubbard, Morrill, 


Evans, May, Kirkland, J. F. Coburn. First row: Hinman, Lane, Wardell, Chamberlain, Green, Wood, Bales, 
Smithies, Stewart. 
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would pick him as the greatest coach Princeton ever had. For the finest tribute to 
Keene Fitzpatrick, however, we must turn to a lover of Princeton sport who never 
played for Princeton. ‘‘As one who enjoyed his friendship and instruction,” said Dean 
Gauss at the time of Keene’s retirement, “‘I have been asked to say a word for those 
who have known him more intimately. ‘The years have left no mark upon him. As he 
was then, he is now. Born one of Nature’s gentlemen, in his disappointment as in his 
triumphs he was and remains for all of us the perfect sportsman.” Fortunate it was 
that the 1932 Track Team gave their coach victories over Yale, Harvard and Cornell 
as a going-away present. 

Shortly after Keene’s retirement Princeton’s 185th Commencement saw President 
John Grier Hibben round out twenty years of untiring work in the University’s 
behalf. His regime had been one of the most difficult and eventful in Princeton’s 
history and this quiet and unassuming administrator had carried out his program so 
efficiently that few realized his accomplishments until his career was finished. Under 
President Hibben Princeton’s physical appearance showed its greatest improvement. 
Academically the change was even greater. In the trying war years, especially, he 
showed his strongest qualities. During the war Princeton and its Alumni had made 
the most enviable record of any college in the United States. The record was due, in 
large part, to John Grier Hibben’s patriotic love of his country and his University—a 
patriotism that had made him one of the first advocates of preparedness in the dark 
years before the United States entered the conflict. Those who fought in their coun- 
try’s service will never forget the inspiration of their fighting president. 

The affectionate regard which Princeton men showed John Grier Hibben was never 
better exemplified than on the day of his retirement. And when his tragic death took 
place scarcely a year later every Princeton man felt a personal loss. It was fitting that 
the college should pay him a deep and sincere tribute in the University Chapel which 
today remains one of the greatest visible monuments of his years of service to Prince- 
ton. 

When the Fall of 1932 was ushered in Princeton had broken a tradition. The Board 
of Athletic Control had decided that coaches from other colleges might possibly know 
how to coach better than the current crop of Princeton Alumni and at the same time 
be gentlemen. So, like the young man addressed by Horace Greeley, they went west 
to look for their solution and they found him in the “Big Ten.” 

Fritz Crisler must have blinked a bit when he saw his material at Spring practice. 
But if he compared it with his third string at Minnesota he didn’t say so. In fact, he 
taught it so much football that it tied Yale, Navy and Cornell and almost upset the 
powerful Michigan team. Hinman, Fortune, McPartland, Bales and Smithies repre- 
sented ‘Tiger Inn and played their parts in the battle to make the Alumni forget the 
previous few years. 

With Fritz came more than mere football. Shortly after the turn of the year peculiar 
activity manifested itself at the Nass. Buster Lewis spent less and less time in his office 
and more and more time below decks. Connie looked years younger as he emerged 
from a closed room in the cellar with his clothes covered with cobwebs. And when the 
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college returned from Spring Vacation in April it saw the reason for this feverish 
preparation. Beer was back! ‘That meant the re-opening of that Mecca of generations 
of Princeton men, the Nass Bar. From that day on beer mugs would again be hung on 
the ceiling of the Senior Rocm in the rear, friends would meet for a glass or three after 
the movies, good fellowship would flourish in public instead of behind locked doors 
and stomach ulcers would be things of the past. Sanity in elbow-lifting would return 
once more to a campus which had seen little of it during the previous thirteen years. 
The patient was out of the psychopathic ward. 

As if by way of proving its new lease on life the college settled down to an above- 
average Spring. The crew proved there was water still left in the old lake by winning 
the Childs Cup, while the lightweights out-sat Columbia, Navy, Penn and Harvard. 
The varsity of that year was cursed at by Tiger Inn’s Maurice DeK. T. Kennedy, 
whose seat in the stern-sheets was a foregone conclusion after his 118 pounds became 
public knowledge. But it was not a Tiger Inn man who took the sports world by storm 
during that season. That honor was left to a gent by the name of Bonthron who, ac- 
cording to rumor, knew how to kick a cinder here and there. ‘Then, after the lacrosse 
and tennis teams finished undefeated seasons, a rare treat made the Spring next to 
perfect. The rare treat was a baseball championship at the expense of Yale. 


MR. DODDS COMES TO TOWN 


COMMENCEMENT in June, 1933, was an important milestone in Princeton’s history. 
For on that day Harold Willis Dodds took office as the University’s fifteenth president 
and all Princetonians looked forward to a brilliant future under his leadership. The 
President-elect was formally inducted into office by Edward Duffield, whose many 
ereat services to Princeton were crowned by his position as Acting President after the 
retirement of Hibben in 1932. When Harold Dodds took the administrative reins he 
became the fourth Princeton president that Tiger Inn men had known since the Club 
was started in 1890. 

Commencement also saw the last of some picturesque ‘Tiger Inners and brought to 
mind various exploits for which they became famous. ‘There was Taylor Woodward, 
for instance, whose athletic skill helped him almost as much in lacrosse as his looks did 
at House Parties. And there was ‘Tiger Inn’s first pilot-owner, Mahlon Kemmerer, 
who kept a plane at the Princeton airport and used it for weekend junkets to various 
parts of the world with Hinman, *34 and Hirst, ’33. 

Kemmerer’s plane was a milestone in Tiger Inn’s march through the years. It 
symbolized a transition which had taken place by easy stages since the days when 
Princeton men hired buggies at the Junction for the long jaunt to the campus. 

Now, whether they liked it or not, ‘Tiger Inn alumni had to admit that the Club 
was streamlined for a new machine age. 

Every decade of Tiger Inn includes at least one person who stands out from the 
crowd as an all-around man. Robert Garrett in the ’Nineties, Cooney in the early 
’Oughties, Tol Pendleton, Eddie Shea and Bill Moore before the War, Jack Winn 
in ’19, Lourie and Emery in the *I'wenties . . . each starred as an athlete and each 
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was elected president of his Senior Class. In 1933 the same honors were bestowed on 
Art Lane, whose Princeton career was one of the finest in the Club’s history. Art 
managed to win the Pyne Prize between his activities as Captain of Football and 
President of all four of his classes. He couldn’t have done much more without being 
made a member of the Faculty. 

Other members of the ?34 Section were not far behind. Several, for example, hung 
up the most brilliant scholastic record the Club had enjoyed since 1892. And the 
three members who made the record possible proved conclusively and for all time 
that athletes are people and that scholars can be athletes. Furthermore, they all lived 
in that Suite of Sin, known to some as the Tiger Inn Annex and to others as Blair 
Tower. This unbelievable trio consisted of Wood, captain of Golf; Weaver, ‘Track; 
Smithies, Track and Football. And each and every one earned Phi Beta Kappa keys! If any 
other Tiger Inn section can give cause why this record should not win a Congres- 
sional Medal, let it now speak or forever hold its peace. 

Still, Tiger Inn remembers Art Lane and Company more for its athletic than for its 
scholastic accomplishments. ‘The chances are that the men concerned won’t object. 
For Captain Lane’s football team hung up one of the greatest records in the history 
of Princeton football. And in doing so it had the largest number of Tiger Inn men 
ever to be represented on a single Princeton team. Lane, MacMillan, Bales, Hinman, 
McPartland, Smithies, Chamberlain, Wardell and Bliss: enough to make a baseball 
team. These fellows specialized in football, however, and they didn’t waste time on 
anything but their chosen subject after the kick-off. When the totals were added up 
at the end of that season the result was reminiscent of such steam rollers as the 1893 
and 1903 teams. Credit, 217 points; debit, 8 points. But it is doubtful that Coach 
Fritz Crisler was more elated over the showing than another man who followed the 
team from a sick bed. The sick man was also a coach . . . a coach whose football 
teams between 1919 and 1928 had given Princeton its greatest decade of football. 
When Bill Roper died shortly after the season was completed the game lost one of its 
coaching immortals and Princeton an alumnus whose lessons in spirit will always re- 
main fresh in the minds of those who played under him. 


The year 1934-35, in many respects, didn’t make sense. It was a year when things 
out of the ordinary made news. In September, 1934, the first five life-boats from the 
burning Morro Castle to reach shore contained ninety-two crew and six passengers. 
Drought in the southwest added to the misery which the dust storms had started a 
year before. And in Florida a hurricane made mince meat out of parts of the state. 

At Princeton, on the other hand, things started off quite normally. Asa Bushnell’s 
Budget-Balancer had been held in Palmer Stadium the previous June and track 
records had fallen like freshmen on the duck-boards. The football squad looked like 
the best ever. The happenings in the world outside may have been cockeyed, but at 
Princeton all was serene. ‘Then something happened. And the ‘‘something”— 
clothed in a Yale uniform—could not have been more unwelcome if it had been a 
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hurricane, a drought or a disaster at sea. Needless to say, “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelley?” was a song that was not sung on the campus that year. 

Then the Club System came down with the colic to keep up the mad march of 
events. The “bickering” period had been pushed up to the Fall from its usual February 
spot. According to the Nassau Herald, “It was during the football season, and much 
to the resentment of the coaches, that the newly formed bicker rules went haywire; 
and Dame Rumor has it that four Freshmen, two Seniors, and a janitor are still won- 
dering how they got into the Cap and Gown section.” At Tiger Inn another scandal 
was almost precipitated when a debutante, Peggy Huttworth, was found to be a full- 
fledged member of the ’36 Section. Closer examination, however, identified the lady — 
in question as merely a part in the ‘Triangle Show, played by Tiger’s R. MacP. Wood. 
To have a Tiger Inner playing a feminine lead was excusable, of course, in view of the 
athletic qualifications of the club. Besides, that year’s ‘Triangle, directed by Tower’s 
Josh Logan, *31, was something to make the critics sit up and take notice. 

By the time June came to the Class of 1935 there were signs of a normal college 
again. Tiger Inn’s Dave Chamberlain followed in the steps of Art Lane by being voted 
‘‘best all-around man”’ by his classmates. And Kipling’s “If’? galloped home in first 
place, as usual, in the favorite poem balloting. Its huge total of thirty-eight votes 
showed how well the Class of 1935 liked its poetry. 

Then a queer year reverted to type. It reverted before 15,000 Reunion fans when 
the ball team, after being seven runs down at one time, made four runs in the ninth 
inning of the Yale game and emerged the winner by 8-7. It was the early ’Oughties 
all over again. And like those winning teams of thirty odd years ago, this one had its 
share of Tiger Inn men. Dean Hill, Sandbach and Reichel got the same kind of satis- 
faction in that game as their predecessors had known in the days when baseball was 
very close to being the most popular sport in college. 

Members of the 35 Section remember the renovation of the dining room and the 
back bedrooms as two important steps in the Club’s physical appearance. They also 
talk of the disappearance of Ernest’s Great Danes and the subsequent sight of stew on 
the bill of fare. ‘They recall that the Section had four captains—Grannis in Swimming, 
Wardell in Lacrosse, Quigley in Rugby and Cremin in Golf—to say nothing of an 
epidemic of sports managers. 

But the two athletic events which made ’35 famous were not ordinary ones. ‘The 
first was Steve Brown’s feat of finding out if it were possible to take a drink in an air- 
plane while flying upside down. And the second was an episode which involved a 
varsity track man appearing in “‘tails’’ as he competed in a meet. This cute perform- 
ance was reserved for Dave Chamberlain, who made the mistake of staying up all 
night at House Parties, completely forgetting that he was due to throw the hammer 
the following day. According to eye-witnesses, said Chamberlain discovered his over- 
sight while still dressed in evening clothes, dashed to the field, took his place in the 
ring and did his stuff. The net result was a lesson in “‘what the well-dressed hammer 
thrower should not wear,” for Dave left the circle in the hammer’s company and the 
take-off was neither a record nor a sight to make Matty Geis shed tears of joy. 
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Chapter ‘Ten 


BriyOn TON PRODGGCES ASEOOTBALI, TEAM 


of the University of Kansas City, thereby ending a long career of teaching Shake- 

speare while standing and crew while sitting. At the same time “‘unlimited cuts’’ 
gave a great number of students joy and a greater number bad marks. The Fall also 
produced a football team. 

There is a story told about a Yale end of the War period who once had a heart-to- 
heart talk with his trainer about his own ability as a player as compared with the 
prowess of the great Frank Hinkey. ‘The story goes something like this: 

‘Can I tackle as hard as Hinkey could?” 

‘“*Yes, boy, every bit as hard.” 

“Can I run as fast?” 

‘‘Every bit as fast, son.” 

“Can I block as well?” 

‘““Oh my yes, every bit as well. Better, maybe.” 

“Can I break up interference as well?” 

‘*Absolutely.” 

“Then why aren’t I just as good as Hinkey?”’ 

‘““Come, come, son. Don’t be sacrilegious!”’ 

The foregoing tale could be applied to the 1935 Princeton football team very nicely. 
Only reverence for tradition and time-mellowed heroes of the dim past could keep the 
historian from calling this squad the greatest aggregation that ever played for 
Princeton. Some believe it was the finest college team ever assembled. But we won’t 
be sacrilegious. We'll simply ask the skeptics to name one as good. 

That Fall Tiger Inn’s Jack White ran wild as a sophomore to win the first game 
from Penn by a photo finish. The club’s MacMillan, Stoess, Sandbach, Bliss, Carr 
and Hill helped make other games less exciting. Scores against Cornell, Navy, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth and Yale totaled 179 points before the smoke cleared away and the 
season’s total against all opponents was 246. Cap and Gown’s Pepper Constable led 
his team that season to the highest score ever made against Yale and a national record 
at which even mid-west sports writers marvelled. And when a conservative scribe 
from a conservative New York newspaper made the statement that the 1935 boys 
could spot the Professional Giants two touchdowns and beat them, Pepper Constable 
had reason to be proud. So did Mr. Fritz Crisler. So did the enthusiastic drunk who 
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I: the Fall of 1935 Professor J. Duncan Spaeth left Princeton to become President 





Top row: Atwater, Keller, Baiter, Willock, Patton, Ballantine, Quigley, Cremin, Grannis, Connell. 
Shea, Corrigan, R. P. McClave, Tutwiler, Reichel, Hallett, Roe, Schomp, Taplin, S. S. Brown, Bliss. Third row: 
R. O. Jones, S. W. McClave, Edie, Stout, Fisher, Landis, Ayers, Hancock, Wood, Coburn. Second row: R. M. 
Brown, Taggart, May, Reist, Warner, Green, Humphrey, Malloy, Carr, Morrill. First row: Wardell, Dauphinot, 
Edwards, Chamberlain, Etherington, Motter, Theurer. 


Fourth row: 


1936 
1937 





Top row: Hill, Stoess, Johnson, Keller, Sauter, Dering, Connell, Corrigan, Baldwin. 


S. W. McClave, Cummings, Baiter, L. V. Brown, Montgomery, Reist, Smithies, B. H. Taplin. 
Carr, Sandbach, F. E. Taplin, Parker, Scott, Upham, Sloan, Johnston. 


Fourth row: R. P. McClave, 
Third row: Werbe, 


Second row: Perry, Hancock, Landis, R. M. 
Brown, Stuart, Fisher, Kennedy, Smyth, Ayers, Edie. First row: Malloy, Wood, Jones, McElroy, Edwards, Coburn, 
MacMillan, Willock, Reichel. 
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ONE OF PRINCETON’S 

GREATEST FOOTBALL YEARS 
The 1935 Season Starts With A 
Close Victory Over Penn (picture 
below) And Ends With The High- 
est Score Ever Made Against Yale. 





dashed on the field during the Dartmouth game, fearlessly took his place in the line 
and awoke the next day to find himself a national hero. 

Tiger Inn’s ?36 Section was not known only for its football players. Johnny Reichel 
recalls, for example, the extra-curricular activities of John Bliss and the time he satis- 
fied a life-long ambition to lie, mouth open and up, under the faucet of a running beer 
barrel. The accomplishment which made his classmates green with envy occurred at 
a dinner in the brewery of Tiger Inn’s own Rudy Schaefer, ’24. Reichel also remem- 
bers a feat performed by another member of his section which will undoubtedly go 
down in history as the Club’s outstanding example of unmitigated gall: 

‘“‘As freshmen,” writes Johnny, ‘Coburn and Fisher thumbed their way to Wash- 
ington and Roosevelt’s First Inaugural Ball. When at the Ball the aforementioned 
Coburn, noticing that Mrs. Roosevelt (Eleanor) had arisen from a small chair, 
promptly picked the article up, walked out of the building with it and hitched his 
way back to Princeton. The chair then put in three hard years at his desk, the last 
two of which were spent in the studious surroundings of Blair ‘Tower. Quite possibly 
the happening may have had something to do with Johnny Coburn’s later decision 
to become a minister.” 

All of which just goes to show that even a Tiger Inn history can’t escape Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


‘““Myers, you were wrong!’? A prominent professor in the Politics Department was 
heard to mutter these words in the Fall of 1936. The professor was not referring to 
football because nobody in his right mind would be discussing the subject during 
that season. Those who watched Yale’s Clint Frank and Larry Kelley in the harden- 
ing-of-the-arteries, 26-23 game, will know what we mean. The good professor was 
muttering about the second election of one Franklin Delano Roosevelt, husband of the 
lady referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 

With inane ideas such as balanced budgets definitely out of Washington for an- 
other four years, the T.H.W.T. (To Hell With Tradition) Act began to bear fruit at 
Princeton. 

For reasons which not all Princetonians understood, the ill-housed, ill-clad and well- 
fed Nass announced its retirement and cast a gloom over the entire campus. President 
Dodds made a plea for no drinking at home football games and was accused of 
emphasizing the word ‘“‘home.”? And while the editors of the Sarah Lawrence paper 
called Princeton men a type that could be spotted three telephone poles down the 
road, Dean Gauss, in the Saturday Evening Post, said the ‘‘Joe College” type was dis- 
appearing from the nation’s campus. Good old Republican days in Princeton seemed 
doomed forever. 

Princeton clubs were no exception. Their N.L.R.B.. . . the Inter-Club Council... 
picked on Tiger Inn with a vengeance and tried to prove that it started its machinery 
before hours. According to Dean Hill, ’37, his section was accused of giving a beer 
party for eligible sophomores, of injecting the beer cans with raw alcohol by use of 
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hypodermic needles and signing up the stupefied candidates on the spot. A faculty 
member on the Council finally decided that the accusation was open to doubt. 

But Spring brought the college back to normal as Spring in Princeton always does. 
It also brought an end to the playing careers of three fine athletes—George Stoess, 
Dean Hill and Ken Sandbach, the last-named one of the best quarterbacks Princeton 
had seen in many a day. And by way of proving that tradition meant something in a 
non-traditional year, the Cane Spree of that Spring was one of the wildest on record. 
Held on Brokaw Field, it ended up with the usual interclass fight but this time it was 
for keeps. When the battle finallv subsided every female among the onlookers had 
discreetly disappeared for the very good reason that most of the gladiators had few 
if any clothes left. Yet that fact didn’t seem to bother any of those engaged in the 
death struggle. Shortly after hostilities ceased several of them were seen returning 
unconcernedly by way of University Place to their rooms in Upper Pyne. Their walk 
would not have been unique except for one fact . . . each was stark naked. 


TIGER LOSES ITS “ANNEX” 


1937-38 was a year when many rare happenings found their way into the Princeton 
sports records. Fritz Crisler resigned after his brilliant record as football coach and 
Gordon Sikes decided to devote his time to student problems and let Fred Spuhn 
worry about the crews. Tad Wieman took over Crisler’s duties. Asa Bushnell left his 
A. A. headaches in Princeton and went to New York for bigger ones as head of the 
Central Office of Eastern Athletics. Ken Fairman stepped into Asa’s shoes. 

While all these changes were taking place Tiger’s P. B. Bradley was burning up the 
track and guiding his team to a championship. ‘Tiger’s Jim Simpson was leading his 
swimming team to the first victory over Yale in thirteen years and the Golf and Tennis 
teams were having undefeated seasons. The Club also supplied captains in Basketball 
(Vruwink) and Hockey (Burke). 

At this time several changes took place in the Club which made it more than the 
usual eating place. For one thing the large room to the right of the main entrance 
became the established sitting room. ‘The Senior and Junior sections had purchased a 
combination victrola-radio which was in constant use. The furniture was upholstered 
and the game rooms completely restocked. The results were enlightening. Not for 
years had the Club been used as much or as long by its members. As a matter of fact 
the crowd on hand almost always included members from other clubs on the Street. 
And speaking of other clubs, it was interesting to note that during ’37 and ’38 the 
intra-club sports took a new lease on life and caused considerable interest among the 
undergraduates. ‘Tiger Inn was (as it should have been) among the cup winners in 
competition which ranged from baseball to bowling. 

In the Spring of ’38 that famous old Tiger Inn custom of rooting the ball team 
home was never better exemplified. No afternoon of a game was ever complete with- 
out the usual Club loafers occupying their “‘reserved” seats in the first row of the stands 
—a position which had virtually become Tiger Inn property from years of constant 
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Top row: Vruwink, Baldwin, Jerrems, Davis, Fricker, Johnson, Dering, DeSousa, Montgomery, Sloan. Fourth 
row: Appel, G. Jones, Searles, Corbin, Betts, Brown, Nettleton, Feather, Fallon. Third row: W. G. Jones, Milner, 
Cecil, Bissell, Cummings, Upham, Scott, Stuart, Werbe. Second row: Davies, McClave, Aller, Simpson, Kennedy, 
Smyth, Bradley, White, Perry. First row: Sauter, Taplin, Sandbach, Burke, McElroy, Parker, Johnston, Stoess, Hill. 





Top row: Davis, Fricker, Scofield, Murphy, E. M. Burke, Sinclair, Jerrems, Betts, DeSousa. Fourth row: Nettle- 
ton, Hobler, Aller, G. Jones, Cecil, Appel, Bayer, Furnald, Lord, Corbin, Wilder. Third row: Searles, Sylvester, 
W. G. Jones, Hill, Gefaell, Curley, Gilkes, R. B. White, Milner, Jennings, Fallon. Second row: Oviatt, Warner, 
Young, Cowan, Grange, Peelor, Moore, Dalton, Cline, Davies. First row: Bissell, Simpson, Vruwink, Gorman, R. A. 
Burke, Bradley, Perry, J. H. White, Feather. 
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TOO COMFORTABLE FOR RIOTS 
The Modern Theatre Removes The Sting From Movie Baiting. 
As This Picture Was Taken The Playhouse Was Featuring Princeton’s Jim Stewart 





HOME OF THE YANKEE 
DOODLE TAP ROOM 
The New Nassau Tavern In- 
cludes The Same Buster Lewis, 
The Same Connie And What’s 
Left Of The Same Old Nass Bar. 
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PAWNEE BILL WOULD RUB HIS EYES 
IN WONDER 
A View Of The New Centre Near The Site Of 
The Old Nass 
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warming by various good men and true whose lungs would have done justice to any 
Big League park. 

But Tiger Inn traditions ended right there. One, in fact, was eliminated from the 
campus altogether. For years the loving Squires of Stanhope Hall had been grinding 
their teeth over the way in which Tiger Inn had moved in on Blair ‘Tower. The 
method of keeping the suites was simple enough: there was always someone who was 
an underclass brother or a distant cousin of a present occupant. And if the present 
occupant was a Tiger Inn man, that meant that the underclassman would be taken in 
and would soon fall heir to the choicest bit of real estate in Princeton. No idea emanat- 
ing from Stanhope Hall was good enough to break this Tiger Inn primogeniture. 
It was Fate and Fate alone, that decreed the end of the Annex. ‘The following descrip- 
tion by Tiger’s Bob Burke, ’38, will prove that point: 

“On one occasion in Blair Tower a member of the ’38 Section was sitting alone with 
his head, surrounded by the remains of a brawl. The main room was a complete mess, 
as any self-respecting room would be after such a workout. Suddenly a knock was 
heard at the door and several strangers walked in. The member in question awoke 
from his trance and greeted what he supposed were a group of returning alumni. 
He then gave his visitors a vivid description of the party and interspersed some choice 
observations of his own on attempts of the authorities to take the ‘Tower away from 
Tiger Inn. The visitors seemed properly impressed but soon left. And as they walked 
down the stairs the following remark echoed up the well and into the unsuspecting 
ears of our friend with the large head: ‘Gentlemen, I’m glad you saw that room, 
because it is one of the best on the campus and is kept in absolute poverty.’ The 
visitors, it turned out, were trustees and the speaker was the Superintendent of 
Buildings.” 

When Tiger lost the rooms a year later it was not because its members had broken 
the rules. As a matter of fact the University had changed the rules to defeat Tiger Inn. 
And there’s a slight possibility that the episode mentioned above had something to do 
with the University’s action. 

The Fall of 1938 saw Princeton making news of international significance. Hardly 
had college opened, for example, when a member of the Faculty discovered this pas- 
sage in one of Kenneth Roberts’ novels: “‘He had even more to say about the young 
men of Harvard College, a lot of loose-living, rum-guzzling rakes with an offensive 
and unfounded air of superiority, whereas the young gentlemen from Princeton in 
New Jersey, were vastly superior persons, both aristocratic and democratic at the 
same time, as well as brave and learned, with only the natural instincts of gentlemen 
for wine and the companionship of the fair sex.”? For those who saw the modern 
Princeton headed straight for Hell this sentence was at least a temporary comfort. And 
when a freshman asked Mrs. Dodds to dance at the annual reception the sentence 
gained some credence. 

The football season had its interesting points, also. In spite of the 20-7 victory over 
Yale the fact remained that those who had laughed over the years at the “‘die for dear 
old Rutgers” gag had at last had their lips sealed. For Rutgers opened a new stadium 
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by licking the lads in orange and black and revived the almost forgotten feud between 
the two New Jersey institutions. 

Yet no sports even in the Fall of ’38 could hold a candle to a battle which raged 
around the ordinarily peaceful college town. Not since the days of the Revolution had 
Princeton seen such activity. The “battle” involved the use of poison gas, drove a 
colored chef out of town and almost closed Western Union’s doors as frantic parents 
inquired for long-lost student sons. After all, the University was hardened to strange 
sights, whether it was Pawnee Bill’s ““Massacre”’ or Professor Einstein licking an ice 
cream cone. But this was different. When Martians came to town that was something 
worth talking about. Orson Welles and the Columbia Broadcasting System ought 
to know. 

Then came the close of the year and with it the end of another Princeton institution. 
The Arcade Theatre closed its doors in favor of bowling alleys and its last picture was 
appropriately entitled ‘““Thanks For The Memory.” 

The Senior Section that witnessed these strange events in the Fall of 1938 had more 
than its share of representation in various Princeton activities. Cowan, Bayer, Moore 
and Dick White were on the Football team, Johnston and Young on the Hockey team, 
Gilkes on the Track team, Hobler and Scofield (Captain) on the Basketball team. 
Johnny Gefaell (elected captain for the following year), W. B. Moore and ‘‘Sparky”’ 
Hill were on the baseball team. And “Sparky” rates special mention because he was 
a perfect example of what practice will do to a batting average. This Thirty-Niner 
seemed to spend nearly every waking hour swinging, swinging, swinging that old 
Louisville Slugger of his until his form was as natural as a Big Leaguer’s. Whether it 
was outdoors or before a mirror in his room, “‘Sparky’’ never forgot to give his bat a 
daily workout. The result, of course, was as it should have been: he led the team in 
hitting and missed the League batting championship by a whisker. 

Tiger’s ?39 Section also helped add to the Club’s healthy list of Class officers. In this 
case it was Eddie Hobler who bore the burden of official duties as President of the 
Senior Class. Eddie, however, was more than the best all-around man in his class, 
for he indulged in one extracurricular activity that will always be remembered by his 
friends in the Club even though it will not find a place in University records. Here’s 
how Eddie describes it: 

“In Sophomore year, the Fall of °36, Pete Murphy, Phil Warner, and I (all in the 
°39 Section) drove out to Chicago with three other members of the class to see the 
Princeton-Chicago game at Stagg Field. After driving all night we did the town, slept 
a couple of hours and watched Dean Hill, Stu Cowan and other Tiger Inn men help 
lick Chicago to the tune of 16-7. That called for an attack on the goal posts but the 
odds against us were slightly out of line: several cops and about three hundred Chicago 
students whose dispositions were nothing to write home about. 

‘“‘Undaunted, however, we returned at three a.m. to give it another try, broke in the 
massive door at the east end of the field, tore down both goal posts and departed for 
Princeton in our car with a portion of our night’s work as company. We arrived in 
Princeton just twenty-four hours after the assault, hid the car (which we were not 
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Top row: Green, Bokum, Buerger, Macdonald, Jordan, Scofield, Kirkpatrick, Mackenzie, Wilder, Fricker. 
row: Peelor, Gilkes, van der Voort, Curley, Fitzmorris, Wright, Wells, Powers, Hill, Gefaell, Furnald, Conway. 
Third row: ‘Tiernan, Grange, Anderson, Searles, Spencer, Tate, Jennings, Haight, Horton, Driggs, Dalton. 
Second row: Johnston, Oviatt, Metz, T. Y. Gorman, Rogers, Lord, Young, Cowan, McGibbon, Cline, Takami. 
First row: White, Murphy, J. C. Gorman, Burke, Sylvester, Hobler, Moore, Sinclair, Bayer. 


Fourth row: Searles, Aller- 


Top row: Fogg, Winston, Kirkpatrick, Janney, Macdonald, Aubrey, Bokum, Buerger. 
dice, Robertson, Shenk, Munkenbeck, Gaylord, Bowen, Conway, Bell. Third row: van der Voort, E. J. Powers, 
Second row: Gorman, Horton, Hoff- 


Wright, Flammer, Page, Appel, Spencer, H. T. Powers, Fricker, Meyerholz. 
man, Potts, McDermott, Metz, Rogers, Eberle, Takami. First row: Wells, Haight, Carmichael, Anderson, Burke, 





Mackenzie, Jordan. 
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Alumni Return With Their Families For 
Food, Fun And Football 


INCURABLE TIGER INN FAN 
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JACK BENNY IS ON THE AIR 
Sunday Evening Prayer Meeting Before 
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allowed to be driving) and ran like hell for fear that Mike, Frank or Harry would 
catch up with us. All in all it was a successful trip for the trio from the Inn, and loss 
of sleep was forgotten in view of the results.” 

This enthusiasm for athletics and good times was not borne out by the Senior 
balloting. When the Class of ’39 graduated it had voted a Phi Beta Kappa key three 
times as sought after as a varsity letter, Dover Beach its favorite poem, milk its favor- 
ite beverage, Snow White its favorite motion picture. And nearly as many members 
considered themselves liberals as conservatives in their political convictions. 

Was Princeton changing? 


1940;HEAVES- INSIGHT 


THE boys did well for Coach Tad Wieman in the Fall of 1939. Had it not been for a 
certain team from Ithaca, New York, the season might have been technically perfect 
in celebration of Tiger Inn’s Fiftieth Birthday. Nevertheless, it was a season to please 
those alumni who religiously save their hard earned dollars to wage on a winning 
eleven. The Tiger Inn men among those hardy souls got more than a little pleasure 
out of watching Bokum, Meyerholz and Wells from the Class of ?40 and Aubrey and 
Winston from the Class of ?41. And no alumnus, no matter what his memories of 
bygone days were, had ever seen a Princeton passer like Tiger’s Dave Allerdice of the 
°41 Section. Dave was so good that he made Stanley Woodward, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, change his mind in print—a feat which those who know sports writers 
can appreciate. People who thought that Princeton football was turning into basket- 
ball during that Fall have Dave Allerdice to thank for their concern. But none can say 
that Dave missed many baskets. 

And speaking of basketball, it is interesting to note that Green, Jordan, Meyerholz, 
Carmichael and Winston were on the basketball squad during the 1939-1940 season: 
five good reasons why the team made such an excellent showing in the Eastern League. 
When Eddie Green’s players got back to their studies after their schedule was com- 
pleted it marked the fifth year in a row that a Tiger Inn man had captained a Prince- 
ton basketball team. At the same time Tiger’s Bob Eberle was burning up the mat as 
128-pound Intercollegiate Wrestling Champion. 

The Club’s ’40 Section, while noted more for its athletic ability than for other 
activities, had, nevertheless, members whose claim to fame was based on non-athletic 
doings. One, for example, was the first undergraduate in the Club’s history to join 
that great army of explorers, debutantes, crowned heads and steel workers who 
endorse, without the slightest blush, the merits of Camel cigarettes. This particular 
member wouldn’t admit his sin until he unconsciously let the cat out of the bag by 
announcing that he received $25 for his prepared statement. 

Mention of cigarettes, by the way, is a reminder of another member of the °40 
Section whose father was one of Tiger Inn’s “greats.”’ ‘The member in question, Eddie 
Driggs, Jr., came into the Club after what he considers a grave crisis in his career. 
During club calling in Eddie’s Sophomore year our hero was as nervous as any normal 
club prospect would be during this purgatorial period. To calm his troubled nerves 
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Eddie smoked two packs of cigarettes in rapid succession during the torture one 
evening. Just then Eddie’s big moment arrived: the Tiger Inn contingent entered. 
But in the very middle of the call our aspirant began to feel slightly seasick as the 
smoke and smoking started to do their deadly work. And before the Tiger Inn callers 
could make their exit Mr. Driggs’ dinner beat them to it. When Eddie was taken into 
the Club that year it must have been due to one of two reasons: either Eddie was quite 
a boy or the callers must have had the traditionally strong ‘Tiger Inn stomachs. 


FIFTY YEARS OF TIGER INN 


WHEN the New Year came to Princeton on January 1, 1940, the event held more 
than usual significance for ‘Tiger Inn undergraduates and alumni. War was being 
waged in Europe with varying degrees of severity as England and France called 
Germany’s bluff. Brave little Finland was making mincemeat of Russian divisions. 
Japan was going broke from its campaign in China. ‘Tom Dewey was breaking travel 
records instead of rackets in quest of the Republican nomination for President of the 
United States. And with all this activity at home and abroad Princeton was leading 
its usual normal existence. Undergraduates gave no more thought to a troubled future 
than their predecessors had given after that fateful day in 1914 when a murder in 
Serbia set the world on fire. Student thoughts were on winter sports and Princeton’s 
chances of a successful season, the coming mid-year exams, the Junior Prom. And 
virtually everyone was thinking about club calling and the bids which would follow. 

At Tiger Inn undergraduates were worrying about their studies just as Tiger Inn 
men had worried in the Nineties and in every decade following. Pool was being 
indulged in with the same enthusiasm that had kept two Tiger Inn men playing all 
night directly after the war. Movies and beer were still the chief diversions at night 
even if the gathering places had changed. Ernest, now known variously as the “‘Swiss 
Itch,” ‘‘Loogie” and ‘The King of Tiger Inn,” was working as hard on Club affairs 
as he had in 1926 and was adding to his duties by acting as self-elected coach of Tiger’s 
various intramural teams. And Club officers were giving every spare moment to 
thoughts of the new °42 Section that would soon be added to Tiger’s roster. 

Fifty years of Tiger Inn had not changed the Club to any great extent fundamen- 
tally. But a bigger building had brought bigger sections from a bigger Princeton. 
Competition was stronger, studies were tougher—much tougher—than those the 
‘Sour Balls’ had known in the first years of the Club. And the University was rep- 
resented by so many athletic teams that old timers who had not been back since 
graduation would never have believed it. 

If any changes had been noted during the Club’s first half century they were cer- 
tainly changes for the better, even though diehards would not admit it. The records 
show that Tiger Inn had become better balanced through the years, for one thing. 
No longer could anyone call Tiger an ‘“‘athletic club” even though its athletic record 
in later years was on a par or better than its athletic record in the dim past. Hours in 
the archives of Nassau Hall disclosed, for example, the fact that Tiger Inn had had 
twenty-seven Phi Beta Kappas to pit against its eighteen football captains. True, the 
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92 Section had four of these. Yet one-third of all the Phi Betas on the Club’s list came 
from sections in the Thirties. 

Through all these first fifty years one thing, above all others, had remained typical 
of Tiger Inn—the loyalty of undergraduates and alumni alike. No one who had kept 
in close touch with the Club could doubt this loyalty. And all Tiger Inn men could be 
proud of the fact that affection for the Club had been secondary to a love of Princeton, 
without which loyalty to Tiger Inn would be meaningless. 

Fifty years of Tiger Inn! Wasn’t it only a few years ago that Chip Mackenzie, °94, 
was talking President Patton out of firing two excellent’ Freshman athletes? Didn’t 
Pawnee Bill and his Indians attempt that ‘“‘massacre’ on Nassau Street later than 
1899? Was it thirty whole years ago when Eddie Hart tossed his coaches off the field 
and ran his own team’s affairs? It must have been later than 1915 when Billy Sunday 
and Tom Worthington kept the whole student body from going plum to Hell. It could 
not have been nearly twenty years ago that the Mayor of Binghamton fell down the 
well at Reunion—or more than ten years ago that Bill Priestley escaped jail by breaking 
a world’s sprint record between the Balt and Blair Tower. And wasn’t it only yesterday 
that all of us were singing in the warm June evenings on the steps of Old Nassau, 
remembering the pleasure of four short years and wondering what lay ahead of us now 


that we were safe in the wide, wide world? ~ Cuartes E. A. Mutpaur, 731. 


DHE AU LABOR 


ODESTY has restrained the author of this tale from reporting his own achieve- 

| : ments. But who will forget Charlie Muldaur, of the ’?31 Section, and that 

never-to-be-forgotten incident in the Navy game of 1929? ‘The score is 13-7 

against Princeton, with minutes to play and our hero is sent in at quarterback. On 

fourth down and twelve yards to go he calls for a pass to himself. ‘The team lines up, 

the ball is snapped and Charlie starts for the goal line. The ball is thrown and Charlie, 
with arms outstretched, snares the ball and crosses the goal, tying the score. 

Not limiting his athletics to football, Charlie disproved the base canard of his weak 
hitting by batting over .400 in the Eastern League in his Junior year and being 
awarded the captaincy of the team for the following season. 

No story of Charlie will be complete without slight reference to the esteem in which 
he was held by his classmates. He was voted one of the busiest of his classmates, one of 
the wittiest and—as is natural—one who thought he was wittiest. All was forgiven 
with his subsequent election as President of his Class, which position he ably fills today. 

In more serious vein may we say that we are deeply indebted to Charlie for the time 
and energy he has spent in making this Tiger Inn history a success. We can think of 
no one who could have approached the job—and it was a job—that he has done. The 
Board of Governors, on behalf of all the members of Tiger Inn, wish to express their 
sincere thanks and appreciation. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
March 1940. 
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Undergraduate Honors 


COUB OFFICERS CLASS OFFICERS 
PHIPBET Mek APPAS 
MAJOR SPORTS CAPTAINS 


COMPLETE LISTINGS OF MEMBERS 


——— > +> ree 













MEMBERS OF THE TIGER INN | 


WHO DIED IN THE SERVICE 





OF THEIR COUNTRY : 


JOHN M. MAGIE 792 | 
JOHN P. POE 95 
GARRETT COCHRAN ’98 
HAROLD P. SMITH 98 | 
JOHN V. GRAINGER, JR. 712 
CHARLES G. REILLY °12 
ARTHUR H. COFFEY °17 | 
FRANK W. SIDLER 719 





Francis J. Patton (1888-1902) Woodrow Wilson (1902-1910) 


PRESIDENTS DURING TIGER’S FIRST FIFTY YEARS 





John Grier Hibben (1912-1932) Harold W. Dodds (1932- ) 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 1939-1940 


TREASURER 


PRESIDENT 
MELVILLE P. DICKENSON 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Joun R. Munn ’06 


Ricarpo A. MEstTrREs 7°31 


ANDREW HAZLEHURST ’04 


MEMBERS 


Cuarves A. McCLINTOCK ’07 


EDWARD L. SHEA 716 
Curtis W. McGraw 7°19 
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SECRETARY 
RIcHARD E. BAITER °36 


RUDOLPH J. SCHAEFER, JR. ’24 
Tuomas 8. DIGNAN ’26 
WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD ’27 
Davip R. CHAMBERLAIN 735 


MEMBERS, BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


1892 
ARTHUR W. BUTLER 
Howarp C. BUTLER 
FREDERICK J. Moses 
JAMES WESTERVELT 


1894 
Joun J. VANVLIET 
ALBERT M. WoopDRUFF 


1895 
Dickson Q. BROWN 
Joun W. GARRETT 
FRANKLIN MurpHy, JR. 


1896 
Rosert F. Litt ie, Jr. 
Scott McLANAHAN 


1897 
ROBERT GARRETT 
Francis R. HAussLING 


1898 
AppIson W. KELLY 


1899 
Davin S. Cook 
MortTIMErR B. FULLER 
WiuraM C. McGrszon, Jr. 


1900 
WALTER C. BooTH 
RAtpH L. Crow 
WILiiamM H. Epwarps 
FREDERICK P. KING 
CuHauNCEY H. MurPHEY 


1901 
WITHERBEE BLACK 
EpGAR Y. CLAUSEN 


(BY SECTIONS) 


1902 
CHARLES A. Cass 
HERBERT McCorp 
Rotanp T. Ross 


1903 
Howarp W. AMELI 


1904 
ANDREW HAZLEHURST 


1905 
ROCHESTER B. SLAUGHTER 


1906 


SANDFORD G. ETHERINGTON 


HarRISON S. HIGBIE 
Joun R. Munn 


1907 
C. TownLey LARZELERE 
CHARLES A. MCCLINTOCK 
ROswELL C. OTHEMAN 


1908 
CHARLES W. LUKE 
RALPH PETERS, JR. 


1910 
Cyrit G. BALLIN 


1911 
LorENzO T. GETTI 


1912 
GEORGE W. BuNN 
B. DuncAN McCLAVE 


1914 
CLARENCE E. GOLDSMITH 


1915 
W. Manninc BARR 
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1916 
Epwarp L. SHEA 
19i7 
WILLIAM B. Moore 
1919 
JAmEs H. ACKERMAN 
Curtis W. McGraw 
1921 
Ricuarp A. HAIGHT 
1922 
MELVILLE P. DICKENSON 
DonaALpD O. WILSON 
1923 
EDWARD W. BROWN 
1924 
RupoLPH J. SCHAEFER, JR. 
H. Kenaston TWwITcHELL, JR. 
1925 
James McE. BoouHEcKER 
1926 
THomaAs 8S. DIGNAN 
G, Crolavror, JR, 


1927 

WiLuiAM F. R. BALLARD 
1931 

Ricarpo A. MESTRES 
1933 

ALLEN M. WHITLOCK 
1934 

OweEN A. KIRKLAND 
1935 

Davin R. CHAMBERLAIN 
1936 


RIcHARD E. BAITER 


YEAR 


UNDERGRADUATE CLUB OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 


1890-91 Joun H. Apams ’92 


1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 


WILLIAM K. PRENTICE °92 
THEoporRE F. Humpurey 794 
Howarbp S. FIsHER ’94 
GorRDON FIsHER ’95 

EDWARD B. HopGE ’96 
ROBERT GARRETT, JR. ?97 
GARRETT COCHRAN 798 
Davip S. Cook °99 

OwsLey Brown ’00 

GerorcE M. Martrtis ’01 
CHARLES A. Cass ’02 
FREDERICK C. FAIRBANKS 703 


1903-04 Joun R. DeWrrrT ’04 


1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 


Morrison E. GriFFiTH ’05 
Ewinc L. RAFFERTY ’06 
Lioyp P. WELLS ’07 

Louis E. BEALL ’08 
EUGENE C. KELLEy ’09 
Henry G. BucKINGHAM 710 
Roy E. Barp *11 


1911-12 Joun M. Davis 712 


1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


ALFRED G. HARLow 713 
WALTER H. Bass 714 
AmIDEE T’. HAvILAND 715 
GRANT A. PEAcock 716 
ALLAN C. Brown 717 
Marion O. WILson °18 


1918-19 Joun J. Winn 719 


1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 


R. Maurice TRIMBLE ’20 
Henry A. CALLAHAN ’21 
Dono.p B. LouriE ’22 
Louis R. SCHMERTZz ’23 


H. Kenaston TWwITCHELL, JR. °24 


1924-25 James M. BooHECKER ’25 


1925-26 
1926-27 


ARTHUR V. SHANNON ’26 
WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD ’27 


1927-28 JoHn W. AITKEN ’27 


1928-29 


Tuomas B. KERR ’29 


1929-30 Joun E. Love ’30 


1930-31 
1931-32 


RicArpbDo A. MeEstTrREs ’31 
Mor Ton G. CLARK 732 


1932-33 J. TAyLoR Woopwarb °33 


1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 


WHARTON GREEN, JR. 734 
Davip R. CHAMBERLAIN 735 
C. WILLIAM Epwarps ’36 
GeorcE S. McELroy °37 
RosBeERT A. BurRKE 738 
RIcHARD W. SYLVESTER 739 
CHARLES B. ANDERSON °40 
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VICE PRESIDENTS 


WILuiAM K. PRENTICE ’92 
JessE L. WiLiiams 792 
CHARLES C. HocE ’94 

L. FREDERIC PEASE ’95 
Joun C. KERR 796 

ROBERT GARRETT, JR. ’97 
GARRETT CocHRAN 798 
Davip S. Cook ’99 
Epmunp S. Burke, JR. 00 
GerorGE M. MarrtTis ’01 
WILLIAM E. GREEN ’02 
FREDERICK C. FAIRBANKS ’03 
Joun R. DeWirr ’04 
Morrison E. GriFFITH ’05 
Ewinc L. RAFFERTY ’06 
LiLoyp P. WELLs ’07 

James B. McCormick ’08 
W. RANDOLPH SIDEs ’09 
Henry G. BuckINGHAM 710 


_ Roy E. Barp a 


Joun M. Davis 712 
ALFRED G. HARLow 713 
WALTER H. Bass *14 
AMIDEE TT’, HAvILAND °15 
Grant A. Peacock 716 
ALLAN C. Brown 717 
Marion O. WILson °18 
War 

War 

Henry A. CALLAHAN ’21 
Dono.p B. LourigE ’22 
Louis R. SCHMERTZ ’23 


H. KENASTON TWITCHELL, JR. ’24 


James M. BoOHECKER °25 
ARTHUR V. SHANNON ’26 
EpwIin W. CoLMAN ’27 
CHARLES W. FARNSWORTH ’27 
T. NEWMAN LAWLER ’29 
GEorRGE C. MILEs 730 
CHARLES E. A. MuLDAuR ’31 
EDWARD H. FENNELL 732 

J. TayLor Woopwarp °33 
ARTHUR S. LANE 734 

Davip R. CHAMBERLAIN 735 
C. WiLutrAM Epwarps 736 
GeEorGE S. McELRoy ’37 
RosBeErT A. BurKE 738 

Joun C. Gorman 7°39 

Epwin M. Burke ’39 

DaniEL A. CARMICHAEL, JR. 741 


UNDERGRADUATE CLASS OFFICERS 


1892 
M. Farranp, President, sophomore year 
J. G. Witson, Secretary- Treasurer, junior year 
W. K. PRENTICE, Secretary, senior year 


1894 
T. F. Battey, President, freshman year 
J. M. Bropnax, President, junior year 
C.S. MAcKEnzIE, Vice President, junior year 


1895 
L. F. Pease, Vice Prestdent, sophomore year 


1896 
E. B. Honce, Secretary, sophomore year 
G. Jounston, President, sophomore year 
W.S. McGuire, Secretary- Treasurer, freshman year 
A. G. MILBANK, President, senior year 
J. H. Scuewe, Treasurer, sophomore year 


1897 
R. GarreTT, President, senior year 
J. M. Hrrzrort, President, sophomore year 
P. H. Wixuiams, President, freshman year 


1898 
J. H. CaLpweELL, Secretary- Treasurer, sophomore year 
G. Cocuran, President, sophomore year 
A. W. KELLY, Vice President, senior year 
R. McKetvy, President, senior year 


1899 
G. K. REEp, Secretary- Treasurer, senior year 


1900 
W. CG. Booru, Vice President, sophomore year 
O. Brown, President, senior year 
W. H. Epwarps, Secretary- Treasurer, freshman year 
A. R. T. HILLeBranp, Secretary-Treasurer, sopho- 
more year 
F. P. Kino, Secretary- Treasurer, senior year 


1901 
J. W. JAMEson, President, junior and senior years 
G. M. Martis, President, freshman year 


1902 
R. C. Gorpvon, Vice President, sophomore and secre- 
tary, Senior year 
W. E. GREEN, President, junior year 
W. J. STEINWENDER, President, sophomore year 


1903 
H. W. AmeELI, Secretary-Treasurer, senior year 
J. P. Davies, President, freshman year 
S. W. McC ave, President, sophomore year 
1904 
J. R. DeWirt, President, freshman year 


1906 
. G. CONNELL, President, freshman year 
.N. JAMEs, Secretary, freshman year 
. R. Monn, Secretary, freshman year 
. L. Rarrerty, President, sophomore year 


1907 
. L. Cooney, President, senior year 
. A. McCuintock, Vice President, senior year 


1908 
. H. W. Harwan, Vice President, senior year 
. B. McCormick, Secretary, freshman year 
. E. THIBAUT, JR., Secretary, junior year 


1910 
R. CALL, Secretary, sophomore year 
C. Steciine, Vice President, sophomore year 


1911 
H. G. Car.pure, President, sophomore year 


1912 
E. J. Hart, President, freshman year 


1973 
R. M. Haroine, President, freshman year 
A. G. Hartow, Vice President, freshman year 
T. 'T. PENDLETON, President, senior year 
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1914 
W. H. Bass, Vice President, sophomore year 
W. L. DEWiIrtT, President, junior year 
C. E. Gotpsmiru, Vice President, junior year 
W. G. Luxe, Secretary-Treasurer, freshman year 


1915 
R. B. Peacock, President, freshman year 


1916 
G. GILLeEsPIE, Vice President, junior year 
C. L. HeynicEr, President, freshman year 
E. L. Sea, President, senior year 


1917 
A. C. Brown, Vice President, freshman year 
W. B. Moore, President, senior year 
D. W. TrssotTt, President, junior year 


1919 
G. W. Funk, Secretary- Treasurer, sophomore year 
C. W. McGraw, President, freshman year 
J. J. Winn, President, senior year 


£2) 
W. B. Hawke, Vice President, freshman _year 
J. D. McCaw Lt, President, freshman year 


1922 
D. B. Louris, President, senior year 
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1923 
L. R. ScHMERTZ, JR., President, senior and junior 
years 
P. Euw™er, President, freshman year 


1924 
H. C. Emery, President, senior year . 
H. K. TwitcuHeE 1, JR., Secretary, senior year 


1925 
J. M. Boouecker, Vice President, sophomore year 
R. W. WinGATE, JR., President, freshman _year 


1927 
E. C. BARTELL, Secretary, sophomore year 
H. L. Bex1, Secretary, senior year 


1929 
L. F. Davis, President, freshman year 


1930 
W. A. Moore, Secretary, 4 years 


1934 
A. S. LANE, President, 4 years 
A. M. Woon, Secretary- Treasurer, senior year 


1935 
D. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Vice President, senior year, 
Secretary- Treasurer, junior year 


1257 
E. K. Sanppacu, Vice President, sophomore and 
JSreshman years 
1938 
J. CG. AppeL, Vice President, sophomore year 


1939 
E. W. Hosier, President, senior year; Vice Presi- 
dent, freshman, sophomore, junior years 


1941 
D. Ropertson, President, freshman, sophomore, 
Junior years 


PHI-DETAKA Tig 


V. L. Couns ’A92 
L. GRESHAM 792 

W. K. PRENTICE ’92 
D. G. THomas ’?A92 
E. B. HopceE 796 

F. Swain ’A02 

J. G. Lone 703 

J. Havron ’08 

R. W. Grsss 710 


J. P. HARLAND 713 

P. J. HERRon 718 

P. Moore ’23 

E. A. CorrEA ’24 
JV AGEINE| 25 

G. C. Taytor, II ’26 
E. C. BARTELL ’27 

J. STILLMAN ’27 

C. Bayi, Jre 729 


W. G. F. Botzow °31 
J. G. Horne °31 

J. L. SHANLEY °32 

J. T. Smrrutes ’34 
W. M. WEAVER 734 
A. M. Woop ’34 

E. C. Rog 735 

F. E. TAPLIN 737 

B. H. MILNER 738 


MAZOR SPORTS CAPTAINS 


FOOTBALL CAPTAINS 


1892 Puitip Kine *93 

1896 GARRETT COCHRAN 798 

1897 GARRETT COCHRAN ’98 

1898 ArTHUR R. T. HILLEBRAND ’00 
1899 WiiiiAmM H. Epwarps ’00 

1903 Joun R. DEWrrT ’04 

1905 James L. Cooney ’07 

1907 Joun B. McCormick ’°08 

1909 Rupo.pH C. Srec ine *10 

1910 Epwarp J. Harr °12 


1911 Epwarp J. Hart 712 

1912 Tarsot T. PENDLETON 713 
1917 M. O. Witson 718 (Capt. elect) 
1919 Curtis W. McGraw °19 

1920 Henry A. CALLAHAN ’21 

1921 MELVILLE P. DickENson ’22 
1926 Joun W. Davis, JR. °27 

1929 Joun R. Wuyte, II ’30 

1930 Ricarpo A. MeEstrEs ’31 

1933 ArTHUR S. LANE °34 
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BASEBALL GAPTAINS 


1893 Puitip Kinc 1912 Cuar.es H. STERRETT 
1894 CHARLES S. MACKENZIE 1917 Epmunp H. Driccs, Jr. 
1895 Joun H. Brooks 1920 R. Maurice TRIMBLE 
1900 ArtTHuR R. T. HILLEBRAND 1924 PauL EUWER 

1901 W. E. GREEN 1925 James McE. BoOHECKER 
1902 WituiaM J. STEINWENDER 1926 ‘THomas S. DIGNAN 
1904 CLYDE G. STEVENS 1930 Joun H. O’TOOLE 

1905 GrorcE T. WELLS 1931 CHar.es E. A. MuLDAUR 
1907 James L. CoonEy 1932 Frank K. BowMANn 
1908 Epwarp H. W. HARLAN 1937 Dean HILL 

1909 W. RANDOLPH SIDES 1940 Joun H. GEFAELL 


1910 Frep T. DAwson 


PRACK CAPTAENS 


1894 GrorcE R. Swain 1900 JouHN F. CREGAN 

1895 Darvin R. JAMEs 1916 WitiiAM B. Moore 
1896 RoperT GARRETT 1917 Witii1AM B. Moore 
1897 RoBERT GARRETT 1924 Harvey C. EMery 
1899 Joun F. CREGAN 1938 PETER B. BRADLEY 


BASKETBALL CAPTAINS 


Wa ace L. DeWirt °14 Hucu A. MAcMILLAN 736 
EDWARD TRENKMANN 715 FRED D. SAUTER °37 
Henry G. W. ParMELE 719 Joun H. VRuwink 738 
MELVILLE P. DickENson ’22 (Cap. Elect) G. RoLFE SCOFIELD °39 
Pau. J. Carey °31 EDWARD G. GREEN °40 
GEOFFREY W. HELM 733 DanieL A. CARMICHAEL, ’41 


HOCKEY (CAPTAINS 


LyTTLETON B. PuRNELL 04 Joun T. BissELL °38 
Grant A. PEACOCK ’16 Rosert A. BuRKE °38 
Francis J. Rue, *19 


CREW CAPTAINS 


Joun T. Pirie, II ’24 JAmEs O. PEASE 7°31 
SHERBURN M. BECKER, JR. ’29 (Cap. Elect) 
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COMPLETE LISTINGS OF HONORARY, ASSOCIATE, 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE MEMBERS 


HONORARY 
MEMBERS 


Warren Ackerman 
*William H. Andrews 
Seymour Barr 

Thomas T. Barr, Jr. 
*Cyrus Fogg Brackett 
Prof. William S. Carpenter 
Hon. William C. Clark 
*Grover Cleveland 
Walter W. Colpitts 
Horace T. Cook 

Henry G. Duffield 
Thomas R. Elcock, Jr. 
Keene Fitzpatrick 
*Henry B. Gardner 
Prof. Radcliffe Heermance 
*John Grier Hibben 
George A. Hulett 

John G. Hun 
*Lawrence Hutton 
*Adrian H. Joline 
Thomas A. D. Jones 
Dr. Charles W. Kennedy 
*Robert F. Little 
Bradford B. Locke 
*James H. Lockhart 
William F. Magie 
William R. Matthews 
*Leroy W. McCay 
James Monroe McLean 
*Hon. Franklin Murphy 
*Bliss Perry 

*Moses Taylor Pyne 
Benjamin D. Riegel 
Philip L. Spooner 
Robert T. Stevens 
*Edward H. Trotter 
Henry M. Vale 

*Louis G. Vanuxem 
*Alexander Van Rensselaer 
William T. White 
Henry N. Young 


ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERS 


1876 

*W. B. Van Lennep (1919) 
1878 

*Henry S. Johnson (1922) 
1879 

*Edward W. Sheldon (1934) 
1885 

*Alfred T. Baker (1920) 

*J. Woods Brown (1925) 

*Duncan Edwards (1931) 
1886 


*Frederick Evans (1919) 
Matthew C. Fleming 
Albert C. Wall 


1887 
*Stewart Brown (1923) 


1889 
*Arthur A. Brownlee (1939) 


1892 


*V. Lansing Collins (1936) 
xPierre F. Cook 





*indicates deceased. 


*Arthur L. G. Doty (1929) 
G. Thomas Dunlop 
*Theodore W. Morris, Jr. 
(1935) 
Ralph D. Small 
1893 
*W. B. Woodbridge (1905) 


1894 
*James E. Bathgate (1929) 
Joseph F. Guffey 
*John D. Hitchman (1932) 
1895 
Joseph M. Flint 
*John P. Poe (1915) 
George White 
1896 
John H. MacMurdy 


1900 


Ralph P. Buell 
Aymar Embury II 
Benjamin Hart 
Alfred D. Mittendorf 
xJames W. Thorne 
Stephen F. Voorhees 
James A. White 


1902 


Walter Phillips 
Fletcher Swain 


1903 


John C. Long 
Bernard E. Pollak 
*William A. Wilson (1938) 


1906 


*Charles W. G. Baiter (1935) 
Norman F. Charlock 
xAlvar de C. O’Brien 


1907 
E. Joseph Moon 


1908 


Robert Q. Baker 
xHarry A. Garfield 
Frederick W. Ritter 


1909 
*Ralph P. Byles (1931) 


1910 
*Milton H. Brown (1935) 
William D. Goldsmith 
Hon. A. Dayton Oliphant 
James L. Rogers 
George E. Wilkinson 


1917 
*Harold McC. Barber (1928) 
Frank A. Bartholomay 
*Frank C. Landon 
1912 


Hyland Gunning 
Frank Harper 
Andrew W. Herron 
John C. Murray 


1914 


J. Edson Andrews 
*James M. Carothers (1935) 


x ex-members. 


1915 


James McMenamin 


1916 
Severance A. Millikin 


1924 


F. Duncan Strachan, Jr. 
Robert P. Wright 


1927 


*Hurlbut B. Cutting (1939) 


William B. VanAlstyne 


1933 
Leroy B. Pitkin 


GRADUATE 
MEMBERS 


CLASS 1892 


*John H. Adams (1904) 
*Benjamin Ames (1934) 


xChester Baylis 


Imlay Benet 

George W. Betts, Jr. 
*John M. Brennan (1933) 
Arthur W. Butler 
*Howard C. Butler (1922) 
*Green Clay, Jr. (1896) 
Richard Coulter, Jr. 
George K. Davis 
*Robert Denniston (1921) 
Max Farrand 

John Y. Graham 

LeRoy Gresham 


xClarence Hillyer 

xJ. Frederick Hosford 
*Cyrus C. Jefferson (1893) 
*Wilton J. Lambert (1935) 


*John M. Magie (1918) 
Austin McLanahan 
Frederick J. Moses 
William E. Pearson 
William Kelly Prentice 
Charles P. Spooner 
Robert A. Stevenson 


*Crowley Wentworth (1928) 


James Westervelt 
E. VanDyke Wight 


*Jesse Lynch Williams(1929) 


*John G. Wilson (1908) 


*Alexander O. Young (1893) 


CLASS 1893 
*Philip King (1938) 


CLASS 1894 


F. Morse Archer 
Thomas F. Bailey 


*James M. Brodnax (1904) 


Wilson K. Doty 

Walter G. Elmer 

Howard S. Fisher 

Charles C. Hoge 

*Theodore F. Humphrey 
(1932) 

F. Corning Kenly 

Charles S. Mackenzie 

*Shirrell N. McWilliams 
(1926) 

*Frederick H. Smith, III 
(1917) 


*William C. Spruance, Jr. 
(1935) 

George R. Swain 

John J. Van Vliet 

Albert M. Woodruff 


CLASS 1895 


*Clarence H. Bissell (1912) 
John H. Brooks 

*Dickson Q. Brown (1939) 
John A. Chapman 


*Rhodes Clay (1902) 
Gordon Fisher 
*Horatio W. Garrett (1896) 
John W. Garrett 
*Joseph D. Green (1918) 
xRalph T. Hoagland 
*S. Alexander Hodge (1923) 
*Darwin R. James, Jr.(1937) 
Richard C. Kumler 
Robert L. Loughran 
Walter Moses 
*Franklin Murphy, Jr. (1932) 
*Edward R. Otheman(1938) 
L. Frederick Pease 
T. Haines Pierson 
Pierre E. Richards 
William H. Snyder 


CLASS 1896 


S. Boyer Davis 

*Alfred L. P. Dennis (1930) 
John R. Graham 

Warren J. Haines 

Edward B. Hodge 
*Gordon Johnston (1933) 
John C. Kerr 

*Robert F. Little, Jr. (1923) 
William S. McGuire 

Scott McLanahan 

Albert G. Milbank 
Roland S. Morris 
Singleton P. Outhwaite 
Robert H. Patton, II 
*Talbot E. Pierce (1933) 
John H. Scheide 

*James D. Small (1936) 
*WilliamF.M.Sowers(1920) 


CLASS 1897 


Roy G. Cox 

Robert Garrett 

Albert B. Graver 

Francis R. Haussling 
James M. Hitzrot 
*Herbert B. Jamison (1938) 
*Francis A. Lane (1927) 
*Jerome A. Leland (1937) 
Harry N. Reeves 

Harry C. Robb 

Edwin Shortz, Jr. 
*Richard B. Smyth (1912) 
Selden Spencer 

*Charles I. Taylor (1937) 
Benjamin H. Thompson 
Percy H. Williams 
*Alexander M. Wilson(1919) 


CLASS 1898 


Charles B. Andrews 
*Houston C. Armstrong 
(1933) 
*William H. Bannard (1913) 


dates following names indicate year of death. 
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Harold Bouton 
Frankland Briggs 
James H. Caldwell 
*Garrett Cochran (1918) 
Frank E. Evans 
Addison W. Kelly 
*Milton F. Loofbourrow 
(1939) 
*WilliamF.McCombs(1921) 
Charles L. McCoy 
*Robert McKelvy (1937) 
Edward Q. McVitty 
Harry C. Parsons 
*John M. S. Patton (1918) 
xWilliam B. Rogers 
*Harold P. Smith (1898) 
*J. Franklin Supplee, Jr. 
(1937) 


CLASS 1899 
*Abraham C. Ayres (1921) 
George L. Collord 
*David S. Cook (1908) 
John F. Cregan 
Charles Y. Freeman 
*Mortimer B. Fuller (1931) 
Dwight S. Harding 
xRalph W. Hayden 
*Robert B. Kingsbury (1900) 
Carl H. Langenberg 
William C. McGibbon, Jr. 
*William S. Miles (1930) 
Edward S. Mitchell 
*John G. Ralston (1937) 
*George K. Reed (1935) 
Horatio N. Spencer 
J. Gardner Stevenson 
Frank L. Stratton 
*Frank C. Voorhies (1927) 
*J. Butler Wright (1939) 


CLASS 71900 


Walter C. Booth 
Owsley Brown 
Edmund S. Burke, Jr. 
*Ralph L. Crow (1936) 
Ralph B. Dalton 
William H. Edwards 
xHarry I. Gaskill 
C. Allen Hayden 
Arthur R. T. Hillebrand 
Frederick P. King 
Harry H. Langenberg 
*Chauncey H. Murphey 
(1934) 
xGeorge O’Donnell 
Frederick H. Scott 
Preston Witherspoon 


CLASS 1907 
Witherbee Black 
Edgar Y. Clausen 
*J. Lloyd Coates (1928) 
*Richard Elkins (1922) 
Walter G. Gamble 

*Samuel Hamilton, Jr. 

(1924) 

*Percy C. Hudson (1925) 
James W. Jameson 
George M. Mattis 
James H. McLean 

xHoward S. Schwarz 

xS. Graham Wilson, Jr. 


CLASS 1902 


Edward F. Anewalt 
James P. Argersinger 
*Stephen V. Brown (1931) 
Charles A. Cass 

George F. Eaton, Jr. 
*Elting A. Fowler (1916) 
Jay T. Gilmer 

Robert C. Gordon 


*William E. Green (1930) 

Edwin K. Large 

John Lloyd, Jr. 

*Edwin C. Luther (1935) 

Thomas MacConnell, Jr. 

*Herbert McCord (1936) 

George T. Priest 

Roland T. Ross 

William L. Rowe 

*William J. Steinwender 
(1913) 

Ernst C. Wettlaufer 


CLASS 1903 


Howard W. Ameli 

*Chase Andrews, Jr. (1925) 
George L. Bubb 
xKenneth McP. Coolbaugh 
*Joseph P. Davies (1931) 
Frederick C. Fairbanks 

J. Edgar Hustead 

John Ireland 

Arthur C. Jenvey 

John A. Jess 

Howard R. Levick, Jr. 

J. Walton Losey 

*Walton Losey (1925) 
Roscoe P. McClave 

S. Wood McClave, Jr. 
Ellis L. Pierson 
xWilliam B. Roys 

Robert W. Singer 

Erastus Wells 

*Edward B. Woods (1925) 


CLASS 1904 


Ralph C. DeMange 

*John R. DeWitt (1930) 
Robert M. Forsythe 
Andrew Hazlehurst 
Wilbur F. Preston 
*Lyttleton B. Purnell (1920) 
*Clyde G. Stevens (1929) 


CLASS 1905 


*John S. Barnes (1933) 

*Blaine Elkins (1924) 

Morrison E. Griffith 

Frederick K. Haskell 

*Joseph D. Kafer (1937) 

John L. Larzelere 

George H. Malcolm 

Arthur H. Otis 

Albert C. Perry 

Charles W. Preston, Jr. 

*Henry J. Raymond (1932) 

*Rochester B. Slaughter 
(1939) 

*Edmund K. Trent (1923) 

George T. Wells 


CLASS 1906 
LeBaron Adams 
Ralph A. Bard 
*Norris H. Bokum (1937) 
Philip Brasher 
Philip G. Connell 
Raymond W. Drake 
Harold S. Edwards 
Sandford G. Etherington 
John J. Gardiner 
Harrison 8. Higbie 
*Louis N. James (1935) 
John R. Munn 
Ewing L. Rafferty 
Swift Tarbell 


CLASS 1907 


*Ralph M. Brown (1927) 
James L. Cooney 

*Arthur A. Dempster (1920) 
Berkeley W. Geyer 


Lansing W. Hoyt 

*C. Townley Larzelere 
(1940) 

Charles A. McClintock 

*Newell W. McIntyre(1928) 

Roswell C. Otheman 

Norton P. Otis 

*William Watt (1931) 

*Lloyd P. Wells (1922) 


CLASS 1908 


*Louis E. Beall, Jr. (1907) 
xGeorge C. Douglas 
*Donald E. Gensler (1915) 
*Edwin H. W. Harlan 
John D. Haughey 
John Havron, Jr. 
William A. Herron 
Clarence L. Holden 
xWalter C. Horton 
*James A. Huston, Jr.(1938) 
Burr G. Lichty 
*Charles W. Luke (1939) 
James B. McCormick 
Raymond I. Mount 
Ralph Peters, Jr. 
Raymond Russell 
Richard E. Thibaut, Jr. 


CLASS 1909 
*Lawrence R. Adams(1920) 
Arthur D. Boice 
Burton J. Carr 
Eugene C. Kelley 
E. Nash Matthews 
xJohn B. Morton 
Austin H. Niblack 
Hildreth R. Peckham 
Simeon M. Rising 
Samuel Rockwell, Jr. 
Edgar C. Selby 
W. Randolph Sides 
*J. Barnsdall Snakard(1907) 
Frederick M. Tibbott 


CLASS 1910 
Cyril G. Ballin 
*Louis A. Barr (1915) 
James E. Baum, Jr. 
Frank S. Bergin 
Henry G. Buckingham 
Grant R. Call 
xGeorge T. Cunningham 
Frederick T, Dawson 
Edward E. Denniston 
John M. Emery 
Ralph W. Gibbs 
*LeRoy' P. Percy (1929) 
*Charles F. Pitman (1910) 
*Rudolph C. Siegling (1926) 
Frank J. Thibaut 
John C. VanDyke 
William S. Warfield, III 


CLASS 1977 
*Roland W. Baiter (1932) 
Roy E. Bard 
*Ira F. Bennett (1939) 
Joseph J. Carey 
Herbert G. Carlbur; 
*Charles C. Clough (191 1) 
George R. Conner 
Logan Cunningham 
Harold B. Fell 
*Lorenzo T. Getty (1938) 
John F. Graff, Jr. 
John C. Kennedy 
*Philip C. Krauthoff (1925) 
xAlexander McGregor 
Edward A. O’Hara 
Marquis K. Rankin 
Percy A. Ransome 


igioce 


Louis Stewart, Jr. 
Edwin F. Wallace 
*George R. Williams (1934) 
William J. Woods 


CLASS 1912 
W. Gresham Andrews 
William W. Battles 
Robert F. Black 
Charles L. Bowman 
George W. Bunn, Jr. 
*William Callery (1931) 
*John M. Davis (1919) 
*Desmond Dunne, Jr.(1910) 
Henry L. Felt 
*John V. Grainger, Jr. (1918) 
Benoni S. Green 
Edward J. Hart 
Howard C. Holton 
Joseph H. Mahan 
*B. Duncan McClave (1939) 
Robert L. Patton 
*Charles G. Reilly (1918) 
Charles H. Sterrett 
McKay VanVleet 


CLASS 1973 
Arba D. Faxon 
Richard M. Harding 
J. Penrose Harland 
Alfred G. Harlow 
Louis E. Klatte 
John S. North 
Talbot T. Pendleton 
Hubert K. Reese 
Thomas A. Wilson 


CLASS 1914 


*Alfred J. Barnett (1934) 
Walter H. Bass 

John H. Beger, Jr. 

C. Remington Bird 

Alan T. Burke 

*Edwin N. Chapman (1925) 
Grellet N. Collins 

*G. Ward Collins (1933) 
Wallace L. DeWitt 
Clarence E. Goldsmith 
Nelson E. Hubbell 
William G. Luke 

J. Henry O’Neill 

George T. Richards, Jr. 
William T. Shackelford, Jr. 
*Burnham K. Taylor (1925) 


CLASS 1975 


W. Manning Barr 

*H. Rumsey Green (1936) 
William F. Hallstead 
Amidee T. Haviland 
Martin J. Hayes 
Arthur F. Humphrey 
James D. Kirkpatrick 
J. Gormly MacConnell 
John R. Martin 

J. Roderick McAlpin 
Joe V. Meigs 

Rolland B. Peacock 

J. Bernd Rose 
Kenneth M. Smith 
Lloyd J. Thayer 
Edward Trenkmann 
Frederick Trenkmann 
Thomas Worthington 


CLASS 1916 
Samuel A. Bowman 
Harold G. Brown 
Russell N. B. Fay 
William H. Friesell, Jr. 

*George Gillespie (1939) 
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Melville P. Dickenson, ’22 





John R. Whyte, ’30 Ricardo A. Mestres, °31 Arthur S. Lane, ’34 
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C. Lambert Heyniger 
*D. Scott Hirschberg (1934) 
Albert A. Kelleher 


Henry McC. Lamberton, Jr. 


William D. Love 
*Kirk Moore (1921) 
Perry E. Moore 
F. Dana Payne 
Grant A. Peacock 
Francis R. Pemberton, Jr. 
Donald Pettit 
George S. Runk, Jr. 
Charles G. Semmens 
Edward L. Shea 
*Joseph N. VanBuren (1926) 
Harman B. Vanderhoef, Jr. 
H. Ferdinand vander Voort, 
ics 
CLASS 1917 
Allan C. Brown 
*Arthur H. Coffey (1918) 
Harold D. Comey 
Alfred T. Copeland 
xCharles A. Dickerman 
Paul B. Dickey 
Edmund H. Driggs, Jr. 
John E. Eddy 
Isaac B. Grainger 
Graham T. Johnston 
Philip B. Knowlton 
William B. Moore 
William F. Mudge 
William J. Rahill 
John T. Scully 
Herman F. Straw 
David W. Tibbott 


CLASS 71978 
Grosvenor L. Ball 
John W. Beaty 
Harold B. Collins 
Alexander P. Hammond 
Pomeroy J. Herron 
S. Davidson Herron 
Sanford Lawton 
Robert G. Moore 
John M. Rankin 
Stacy B. Rankin 
John L. Robertson, Jr. 
Francis J. Rue 
Marion O. Wilson 


CLASS 1979 
James H. Ackerman 
William W. Bell, Jr. 

xCarl M. Casey 
Robert D. Clark 
Grant A. Dibert 
xStanley G. Freck 
George W. Funk 
Edwin A. Georgi 
Ralph Goldsmith 
George W. Henderson 
*George B. McCormick 
(1926) 
Curtis W. McGraw 
Henry G. W. Parmele 
Frederick A. Read, Jr. 
Hudson G. Samson 
*Frank W. Sidler (1918) 
William E. Stone, Jr. 
Lasater Terrell 
George A. Vaughn, Jr. 
John J. Winn 


CLASS 1920 
Donald C. Alford 
James H. Beal, Jr. 
John R. Butts 
Nelson B. Dane 
John R. Daniell 


Richard T. Frick 

W. Ballinger Fyffe 
Carl H. Georgi 
Maurice S. Gould 
Andrew P. Harper, III 
W. Thomas Heath 
Joseph H. Schenck, III 
R. Maurice Trimble, Jr. 
Hanford M. Twitchell 
Kenneth O. Wilson 
Frederick Yeiser 


CLASS 1927 
Raymond C. Ball 
Henry A. Callahan 
J. Simpson Dean 
*Richard A. Haight (1934) 
William B. Hawke 
John L. Hopkins 
Alan G. Knox 
John W. Labouisse 
John F. Lewis 
John D. McCaull 
Edward B. Meyer 
J. Ainsworth Morgan 
Wilbourn T. Robinson 
Newell E. Thomas 
Herbert L. Wisner 


CLASS 1922 
Kirk D. Ames 
xCharles R. Coleman 
xRobert H. Easley 
Melville P. Dickenson 
Arthur H. Hotchkin 
William R. Kent 
Frederick T. Knepper 
Donold B. Lourie 
George H. Love 
Edwin J. Lyons 
Edward K. Miller 
Paul D. Moser 
Donald O. Wilson 


CLASS 1923 

John T. Bachman 
Edward W. Brown 
Norris A. Broyles 
Franklyn FE. Burke, Jr. 
John J. Dolan 

Russell G. Fudge 

Carl F. Good 

William C. Hopkins 
Rudolf E. Knepper 
Samuel A. Mason 
James P. Matthews 
Robert N. McCaull 
Nelson T. Montgomery 
Preston Moore 

Louis M. Peeples 
xRobert O. Read 
Roger M. Rowe 
Louis R. Schmertz, Jr. 
Frank H. Speer, Jr. 
Harry Troup 

John R. Westerfield 


CLASS 1924 
Edwin A. Bartlett 
William H. Booth 
Edgardo A. Correa 
James R. Cutting 
Harvey C. Emery 
Paul Euwer 
John M. Gaver 
*Thomas J. Hart (1931) 
John Johns 
Louis W. Lipscomb 
James F. MacDonald 
Coleman C. Moser 
Karl Moser 
*Jonathan D, Pierce (1937) 


John T. Pirie, IT 
Rudolph J. Schaefer, Jr. 
Edwin W. Semans 
Austin J. Shannon 
Raymond H. Shrady 
Kenneth B. Smith 
Donald D. Stauffer 
Harold L. Strong 
Foxhall P. K. Taylor 


H. Kenaston Twitchell, Jr. 


xN. Bronson Williams 


CLASS 1925 


James McE. Boohecker 
Joseph L. Brent 

Ernest L. Coles 
Leonard A. Draper 
William Dwight 

John VanA. Fine 
Donald G. Fudge 
William K. Gilbert 
William E. Green 

S. Banta Hilyard 
Linton C. Hopkins, Jr. 
Raymond C. McCreery 
Frederick J. Moses, Jr. 
Charles Newbold 
Thomas McP. Ritchie 
Hamilton L. Shields 
Wiman H. Smith 
Saxby M. ‘Tillson 
William H. Trimble 
R. Wilson Wingate, Jr. 


CLASS 1926 
George B. Atwood 
Wade T. Childress 
Thomas S. Dignan 
John H. Hawkins 
Proctor W. Nichols 
Henry B. Pflager 
William B. Richards 
*Murray W. Sales, Jr.(1925) 
Arthur V. Shannon 
Rolla W. Streett 
George C. Taylor, II 
Henry C. Taylor 


CLASS 1927 
John W. Aitken 
Mark E. Andrews 
William F. R. Ballard 
Ernest C. Bartell 
Hugo L. Bell 
Lee Boatwright, Jr. 
Edward L. Clifford 
Edwin W. Colman 
Beverly C. Compton 
John W. Davis, Jr. 
Thomas H. Eddy, Jr. 
Richard W. A. English, Jr. 
Charles W. Farnsworth 
R. Walter Hale, Jr. 
Malcolm F. Macfarlane 
Samuel J. McCoy 
Robert McCready 
*David C. Monroe (1934) 
John T. Moss, Jr. 
Lockwood M. Pirie 
Hubert A. Royster, Jr. 
John F. Schenk 
Dudley C. Sharp 
Avery Sherry 
James Stillman 
*Robert D. VanSiclen(1928) 
Charles W. Weekes 


CLASS 1928 
John K. Acuff 
Fred H. Atwood 
Sherburn M. Becker, Jr. 
Walter C. Carroll, Jr. 
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John McK. French 
Joseph N. Gaffney 
Donald N. Hendey 
James M. McCready 
James F. Mitchell, Jr. 
Welles Murphey 

Robert O. Pieper 
*Francis K. Rankin (1933) 
William M. Roosevelt 
John T. Williams, IV 


CLASS 1929 
Jefferson Alison, Jr. 
Edwin M. Ashcraft, III 
Frank M. Ashlev 
Homes Bannard 
Chester Baylis, Jr. 
John F. Beaird 
Norman J. Beaudrias 
Donald Q. Coster 
Lawrence F. Davis 
George W. Dodge 
Charles H. Ebbets, Jr. 
Curtis A. Edwards 
*John W. Fisher (1935) 
Robert L. Garland 
John O. Giles 
John E. Gore 
Joseph T. Hague, Jr. 
‘Thomas B. Kerr 
Walter G. Kuser 
T. Newman Lawler 
William S. Mitchell, Jr. 
Norman H. Ott 
Robert C. Paul 
William T. Priestley, Jr. 
John M. Requardt, Jr. 
Corwin S. Scott 
Fred L. Smith, Jr. 
Charles G. Weatherley 
Robert D. Williams 
Fulton W. Wright 


CLASS 71930 
Edward W. Bell, Jr. 
William C. Byron, Jr. 
Thomas T. Carter 
Albert H. Davis, II 
John S. Dickerson, Jr. 
Robert F. Euwer 
Richard O. Evans 
Richard S. Hendey 
Jack K. Howe 
John L. Howell 
Roy D. Keehn, Jr. 
William C. Keith, Jr. 
Henry M. Kirk 
Herbert D. Kistler 
John E. Love 
George C. Miles 
Thomas H. Moore, Jr. 
William A. Moore 
Chauncey H. Murphey, Jr. 
John H. O’Toole 
Walter J. Reeves 
Thomas P. Scott 
William H. Swift, III 
William A. Walker 
John R. Whyte, Jr. 


CLASS 1931 


John E. Baker, Jr. 
Holmes T. Bennett 
William G. F. Botzow 
William R. Cameron 
Paul J. Carey 

Rene Carrillo, Jr. 
William P. Davis, III 
Richard Evans, II 
Frank S. Graves 
Lucius F. Hallett, Jr. 
Gilmor S. Hamill, III 


William Hitz, Jr. 
Joseph G. Horne 
Andrieus A. Jones 
Richard K. Juergens 
Donald R. Livingston 
Ricardo A. Mestres 
William S. Miles, Jr. 
Charles H. Moore 
Charles E. A. Muldaur 
Llewellyn E. Oakley 
Roderick S. Oakley 
James O. Pease 
Henry P. Royster 
Grant Sanger 
John R. Savage 
Frank L. Thomson, III 
*Ransom M. Wilkison 
(1930) 


CLASS 1932 


Robert A. Bessire 

Frank K. Bowman, Jr. 
Stevenson Burke 
Johnston P. Caveny 
Morton G. Clark 
Charles M. Council, Jr. 
George V. Davis 
Edward H. Fennell, Jr. 
Dustin Grannis 
Boughton C. Hogan 
Frank J. Humphrey, Jr. 
Samuel H. Iams, Jr. 
Hughart R. Laughlin 
John M. Ranck 

James L. Shanley 
James F. Skinner 
Anthony G. VanSchaick 
*Edwin R. Wildman (1931) 
F. Robert Zundel, Jr. 


CLASS 1933 


Ralph A. Bard, Jr. 
Remson Brinckerhoff 
William J. Croul 

Peter C. Fortune 

Biddle H. Garrison, Jr. 
Nathaniel H. Gifford, Jr. 
Francis P. Glazebrook 
Madison H. Haythe 
Geoffrey W. Helm 
William H. Hirst 
Frederick L. Johanns, Jr. 
John L. Kemmerer, Jr. 
Maurice deK. T. Kennedy 
John D. Kilpatrick, Jr. 
Ferdinand LaMotte, III 
Thomas H. Mettler 

D. Henderson Nevitt 
Ferdinand W. Roebling, ITI 
Alfred D. Sieminski 
Leonard T. Smith 
Sedgwick Snedeker 
Frank N. Spencer, Jr. 
*John W. Springer (1938) 
James R. Tencher : 
Frederick L. VanLennep 
Andrew C. Whitfield 
Allen M. Whitlock 

Louis I. Whitlock, Jr. 

J. Taylor Woodward 


CLASS 1934 
Victor C. Armstrong, Jr. 
Bruce A. Baker 
John F. Bales 
T. Reginald Bassett 
Gordon E. Brown 
John F. Coburn, Jr. 
William H. Corbin 
Henry D. Coulton 
Hughes Dallas 
Townsend Evans 
Edgar M. Gemmell 


Wharton Green, Jr. 
Richard T. Henshaw, Jr. 
Richard D. Hilliard 
Daniel S. T. Hinman 
Ralph H. Hubbard, Jr. 
Mahlon 5. Kemmerer 
Owen A. Kirkland 
Roger B. Kirkpatrick 
Arthur S. Lane 
Stephen J. McPartland 
Charles D. Murphy 
Hugh M. Seyfarth 
John T. Smithies 
Donald F. Stewart 
William L. Taylor, Jr. 
John H. VanDyke, ITI 
Robert G. Walker 
William Watt, Jr. 
William M. Weaver, Jr. 
Arthur McD. Wood 
William D. Wright 


CLASS 1935 


Charles B. Atwater 
Norman A. Ballantine 
Stephen S. Brown 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Jr. 
David R. Chamberlain 
Gordon 8S. Craig 

William A. Cremin 
Clarence J. Dauphinot, Jr. 
Robert McK. Etherington 
Uri B. Grannis, Jr. 

Robert C. Hallett 
Patterson Humphrey 
James Q. May 

Frank F. Morrill 

William C. Motter, Jr. 
Henry H. Patton 

James E. Quigley 

Edward C. Roe 

Carl J. Schmidlapp 

Albert L. Schomp, Jr. 
Neville B. Shea 

Richard R. Stout 

Peter Theurer 

Herbert Tutwiler, Jr. 
Charles W. B. Wardell, Jr. 
Irving Warner, Jr. 


CLASS 1936 
Joseph B. Ayers, Jr. 
Richard E. Baiter 
John F. Bliss, Jr. 

R. Manning Brown, Jr. 
Charles Carr, Jr. 

John B. Coburn 
Arthur L. Connell 

C. Paul Corrigan 

John Edie 

C. William Edwards 

A. James Fisher, Jr. 
Paul M. Hancock 
Richard O. Jones 
Edward D. Keller 
Robert K. Landis, Jr. 
Hugh A. MacMillan, Jr. 
John F. Malloy 

Roscoe P. McClave, Jr. 
Stephen W. McClave, III 
John Reichel, Jr. 

Jay R. Reist 

William L. Taggart, Jr. 
Benjamin H. Taplin 
Roger Willock 

R. McPherson Wood 


CLASS 1937 


Josiah M. Baldwin 
Lawrence V. Brown 
Jerome T. Congleton, Jr. 
William C. Cummings, Jr. 
Charles M. Dering 


Dean Hill, Jr. 
Alden P. Johnson 
Alan R. Johnston 


James A. C. Kennedy, Jr. 


Richard D. Lunn 
George S. McElroy 


Frank K. Montgomery, Jr. 


Robert B. Parker 
Henry E. Perry 

E. Kenneth Sandbach 
Fred D. Sauter 
Edward W. Scott 
Henry J. Sloan 
Thomas H. Smithies 
John M. Smyth, Jr. 
George B. Stoess 
Robert D. Stuart, Jr. 
Frank E. Taplin, Jr. 
Robert B. Upham, Jr. 
Thomas C. Werbe, Jr. 


CLASS 1938 


Rodney G. Aller 
John C. Appel 

Derick W. Betts 

John T. Bissell 

Peter B. Bradley 
Robert A. Burke 
James M. Cecil, Jr. 
Robert 8. Corbin 
Charles W. Davies 
James J. Davis, Jr. 

G. William DeSousa 
William G. Fallon, Jr. 
William A. Feather, Jr. 
Jacob E. Fricker, Jr. 
Donald E. Jerrems 
Guilford Jones, Jr. 

W. Gould Jones 

B. Hudson Milner 

J. Gilbert Nettleton, Jr. 
John M. Searles 
James R. Simpson 
John H. Vruwink 
Jack H. White 


CLASS 1939 


Robert S. Bayer 
Edwin M. Burke 
John F. Cline 

Stuart D. Cowan, Jr. 
Bernard K. Curley 
G. William Dalton 
Henry N. Furnald, Jr. 
John H. Gefaell 
Arthur G. Gilkes 
John C. Gorman 
Robert W. Grange 
Mark F. Hill 
Edward W. Hobler 
Ralph Horton, Jr. 
Gaston Jennings 
William G. Johnston 
George R. Lord, Jr. 
William B. Moore 
Peter J. Murphy, Jr. 
Percival D. Oviatt, Jr. 
Robert A. Peelor 

G. Rolfe Scofield, Jr. 
T. Taggart Sinclair 
Richard W. Sylvester 
Philip R. Warner 
Richard B. White 
George H. Wilder 
Henry N. Young, III 


UNDERGRADUATE 
MEMBERS 


CLASS 1940 


Charles B. Anderson 
Richard D. Bokum, II 
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Josef H. Buerger 

Philip Conway 
Edmund H. Driggs, III 
James Fitzmorris 
Thomas Y. Gorman 
Edward G. Green 
David C. Haight 
Robert L. Jordan 
David E. Kirkpatrick 
Robert S. Macdonald 
Cameron Mackenzie 
William C. McGibbon, III 
Richard G. Metz 

John C. Meyerholz 
Harry T. Powers 

Jesse C. Rogers, Jr. 
Robert Searles 

Joseph M. Spencer 
Suyehiko Takami 
Benis Dates |r: 
Charles W. Tiernan 
Joseph N. van der Voort 
Richard D. Wells 
Wesslan G. Wright 


CLASS 1941 
David W. Allerdice 
Rayford W. Alley, Jr. 
Alan C. Appel 
James T. Aubrey, Jr. 

John A. Bell, III 

Richard L. Bowen, Jr. 
Charles M. Brinton 
Daniel A. Carmichael, Jr. 
Walter A. Coakley 

Philip R. Dering 

Robert C. Eberle 

Charles M. Flammer 
Joseph G. Fogg 

Robert S. Fricker 

Clayton R. Gaylord 
Frederick H. Hoffman, Jr. 
Wistar M. Janney 

John P. Maguire, Jr. 

J. Roderick McAlpin, Jr. 
William P. McDermott, Jr. 
Alfred H. Munkenbeck, Jr. 
Peter M. Page 

Joseph Potts, Jr. 

Edward J. Powers 

Donald Robertson 

Wilbur J. Shenk, Jr. 
Charles S. Winston, Jr. 


CLASS 1942 
Howard I. Armstrong 
Frank O. Birney, Jr. 
Montague Blundon, Jr. 
John H. Boyd 
Edward Burrowes, Jr. 
John C. Dillon, II 
William H. Emig 
Robert P. Fortune 
William H. Fricker 
Nathan Hatch, If 
Gordon E, Hildreth 
David M. Little, Jr. 
Robert W. Marquardt 
Albert H. McIntyre 
Donald A. McLean 
John I. Merritt, Jr. 
Allan C. Powell 
Henry D. Riley 
Joseph W. Smith 
Marshall A. Smith 
Daniel K. Stuckey 
Fred D. Sutphen 
Richard D. Verstegen 
Ewart J. White, Jr. 


S. Arnold Zimmerman 
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